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MiSs LOUISA VINNING begs to announce that she 
has REMOVED to 127, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, where all com- 
munications respecting engagements may be addressed. 


IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 


and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi). All applica- 
ese for the provinces, or the metropolis, to be addressed to Mr. Charles Braham, 
anager. 


YOUNG LADY wishes for a situation as MUSIC 
TEACHER, ina Family or School. Salary moderate, a comfortable home 
being the greatest consideration. Address, W. H., Post Office, Winchester. 











ANTED.— A GOOD CORNET PLAYER for a 


Militia Regiment. Terms, 25s, to 30s, per week. Apply to Boosey and 
Sons, 24, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRITISN & FOREIGN MUSICAL AGENCY. 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Tu1s Agency has been established for the purpose of supplying what has been 
s o long required both by Managers and the Musical Profession generally, viz. :—a 
medium of communication, and greater facilities for the transaction of all business 
connected with Music. 

This Agency is in a position to arrange, with the utmost promptness, complete 
Operatic or Concert Companies, and supply all the Choral, Orchestral, and other 
requisites; also to negotiate engagements of every kind for Artistes of ability and 
repute, both vocal and instrumental, which cannot fail materially to assist in the 
removal of obstacles and difficulties which have hitherto greatly retarded the 
advancement of the lyric art in this country. 

Registers are kept for the gratuitous inspection of Managers, containing entries 
of the names of vocal and instrumental artists wanting engagements, with all 





Mis JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 


in ‘“‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 
the day—vide public press, The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers, 


NDIAN SONNETS.—No. 1, “Hark! that cry;” No. 2, 
“Spread the glad tidings.” New Songs, by Thomas Moore, arranged by 
T. Browne. Price, 2s. each. London: Williams, 11, Paternoster-row. 


“M\HE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT,” written and 


com by the Honourable Mrs. Norton, price 2s. 6d, Edinburgh: 
Paterson and Sons. London: all music-sellers. 


“fMHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 


recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 
encored. ‘This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
positions.” Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
ORGAN FOR SALE. 
f Henn ORGAN now standing in the Free Trape Hatt, 
Manchester.—Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine beg to intimate that the above 
Instrument will be sold a bargain, as its immediate removal is requisite pre- 


aratory to the erection of the Grand Organ built by them for the Art Treasures’ 
hibition. Apply to Kirtland and Jardine, Organ Builders, Manchester. 


OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
J Regent-street.—MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P. Horton) 
every evening (except Saturday) at 8, for a limited number of nights. After- 
noon performance on Saturday at Three. Admission, Is. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
to be had at the gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, aud Co’s., 201, Regent-street. 


ml 

ISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S SECOND PER- 
FORMANCE OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place 
on Tuesday, February 16th, when Miss Goddard will have the honour of per- 
forming W. 8. Bennett’s Sonata, for piano and Violoncello, with Sig. Piatti; 
Dussek’s Sonata in A flat, entitled ‘‘Plus Ultra ;” Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 111; Toccata con Fuga, in D minor (first time in England), by John Sebastian 

Bach ; and a Trio of Mendelssohn, with M. Sainton and Sig. Piatti. 
Tickets to be had only of Miss Goddard, at her residence, 47, Welbeck-street, 

Cavendish-square, 


at 
t ER MAJESTY’ THEATRE—EXTRA PER- 
FORMANCES.—On Tuesday, February 9, and Thursday, February 11, 
will be repeated LA ZINGARA, being the Italian version of Balfe’s opera of THE 
BOHEMIAN GIRL. Arline, Madlle. Piccolomini; the Queen of the Gipsies, 
Madlle. Sannier; Count Arnheim, Signor Belletti; Devilsboof, Signor Vialetti; 
Florestan, Signor Mercuriali; and Thaddeus, Signor Giuglini. In the second 
act will be introduced a new Divertissement by M. Massot (the music entirely 
new, composed by M. Balfe), by Mesdlles, Clavelle, Morlacchi, and Pasquale. 
Prices.—Pit stalls, 12s. 6d. ; boxes (to hold four persons), pit and one pair, 
£2 2s, ; nd tier, £3 3s.; two pair, #1 5s.; three pair, 15s.; gallery boxes, 
10s. ; gallery stalls, 3s, 6d. ; pit, 8s. 6d. ; gallery, 2s. 
Applications to be made at the box-office at the Theatre. 





























'y particulars, &c. 

Musicat Rererers.—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens ; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hauover-square ; Jules Benedict, Esq., 2, Man- 
chester-square. 

MepicaL Rereree.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-street. 

Soxicrror —Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant’s-inn, Temple. 

Banxkers.—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer.—J. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-street, Regent’s-park. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR. 





APLESON AND CO.S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
iV. MUSICAL AGENCY.—Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, London. 
As the Reyister Books are now being compiled, all Professionals desirous of having 
their names, &c., entered, can be supplied with forms for the same, post-free, or 
on application. 
December 31, 1857. 





EW SACRED SONG, “He has come! the Christ 
of God.” Words by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. Composed by 
J. Diirrner. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





ONCERTINA CLASSES.—The increasing ularity 
of the Concertina induces Mr. Case to project a series of CLASS MEET- 
INGS, for the purpose of imparting instruction in this instrument to gro 
unacquainted with music, aud also as a means of supplying agreeable part- 
practice to those already somewhat advanced. Mr. Case proposes to hold a class 
for ladies in the afternoon, and one for gentlemen in the evening, the terms to 
each to be fixed at such a rate as will admit of all persons joining them... Mr. 
Case trusts that a permancnt course of instruction, at a moderate cost, will be the 
means of rendering the Concertina still more genera!ly popular, feeling assured 
that its many peculiar advantages over other instruments will ultimately gain it 
the preference with all amateurs anxious to excel in music with as little trouble 
as possible. Persons desirous of joining these classes are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Case, to the care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





THE QUEEN’S STATE BALL. 


The following Dances were performed by WEIPPERT’S BAND on the above 
occasion :— 
1.—LAMOTTE’S TRAVIATA GALOP. 
2.—D’ALBERT’S LINDA QUADRILLE. 
3.—LAURENT’S MAUD VALSE. 
4.—GUNGL'S PETERHOF VALSE. 


The above are published for piano and orchestra by BOOSEY AND SONS, 
24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 





S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES on the 

@ old system of fingering with large or small holes, are now made with 

German Silver Keys at 4 guineas, and with sterling Silver Keys from 8 to 17 

guineas each, complete in Cases, &c. Every Instrument is tested by Mr. Pratten, 
and accompanied by a certificate from that unrivalled artist. 











BOOSEY and SONS’, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London, W. 
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An Introduction to the Baritone Concertina ; with remarks on its advan 






Boosey’s Universal Instructions for the Concertina, commencing with the 






Geonce Casg, Third Edition, price 7s. 





Exercises for Daily Practice, by GEORGE CaSE, price 2s, 
Selection from “‘Elisire,” by GEoRGE Case, 3s. 6d. 





for the Viola or for the Violoncello in Concerted Music ; followed by aseries of 


MUSIC FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


CONCERTINA SOLO, 


bilities as an acoompaniment to the Voice, and as a substitute 


firet 1 Budimente of Musi 


La Sonnambula, complete for the Concertina, arranged by GEORGE Casz, price 4s, 
























Adeaste fideles Cease your funning The Meeting of the Waters 
*Twere vain to tell thee Gentil Housard Della crudele 
While this heart its joy | Tyrolean in Figlia Libiamo : 
The blue bells of Seotland Rataplan Partant pour la Syrie 
La ci darem la mano Com @ gentil Ernani involami 
Mira, o Norma Les yeux bleus Quel guardo il cavaliere 
Be fino all’ ore Ashton, si The Swiss Boy 
The Leg: Waltz, Lucrezia Lucy Neal 
Austrian Hymn Coming through the rye | Market Chorus 
Still so gently Non piu mesta Ta poco : 
bh Aurora Waltz Auld Robin Gray La donna e mobile 
m | Oft in the stilly night Guaracha Vivi tu 

I Di pescatore ignobile Laissez-moi l’aimer The Last Rose of Summer 

i Sor virgin vezzosa Suona la tromba Elizabethan Waltz 
Il segreto Maid, those bright eyes Bonnie Dundee 
Annie Laurie Rule Britannia Vaga Luna 
Deutache Lust Waltz La Gassier Valse Austrian Air 















Do not mingle 

In questo semplice 

Chi ca wr al rimbombo 
A voto cosi 

Ciascun lo dice 

Oh! nobile sempio 

Ye Banks and Braes 
Had I a heart 

Oh! whistle and I'll come 
Chorus, Masaniello 
Valse, Don Pasquale 

La Morale 

Bravissimo 

Robin Adair 

Non piu andrai 

Le Désir Valse 

Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn 





ONE HUNDRED 





In the Press, 


SACRED MELODIES FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE. 








CONCERTINA 



























i i NEW CONCERTINA PENA sods 
ie: THE CONCERTINA é, 

+} A Periodical of Standard and Modern Music, arranged for the Concertina and —— —s by GEORGE Casz, Subscription for Twelve 
| Numbers, One Guinea; or, Price Half-a Crown each. 





ND 


BE 1855. No. 15. Selection from Stabat Mater .. Rossini — 
t | No. 1. Fantaisie, Masaniello.. oo .» Auber 16. Selection from Don Pasquale .. Donizetti 
f 2. Selection from The Creation.. -. Haydn 17. Selection from Ernani .. _.. Verdi 
8. Selection from Lucia .. ee -» Donizetti 18, Selection from the Songs with- 
4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs oo -.- National out Words -. Mendelssohn 
5. Belection of French Airs .. . National 19. Selection from La Traviata «. Verdi 
6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell «+ Rossini 20. Les Quatre Saisons oe +» Verdi 
7. Selection of Popular Dance Music .. Various 21. Wedding March .. - «» Mendelssohn 
8. Fantaisie on Il Trovatore .. -. Verdi 22. Selection from Zampa .. +» Herold 
9. Selection of American Melodies .. National 23. Selection of Kcotch Airs., . National 
10. Fantaisie on Don Giovanni .. -. Mozart 24. Selection from: Figaro .. +» Mozart 
, 11, Selection from Stabat Mater . Rossini 857. 
4 | 12, Selection from Rigoletto .. -» Verdi 25. Selection from La Fille du 
BB (856. Régiment . .» Donizetti 
i 18. Selection from Puritani an - Bellini 26. Belestion from the Bohemian 
j 14. Selection from Lucrezia Borgia .. Donizetti Girl... we 











i practice. 


No. 1. Rigoletto: “La donna 3 mobile,” and “‘ Questa o quella” «. Verdi 
2. Il Trovatore: ‘‘Il balen,” and “Ah! che la morte” (Trou- 










- badour’s Song) : Verdi 
8. Lucia di Lammermoor : “lRra ‘poco a me,” and py che a Dio 
spiegasti” ° oe Donizetti 
Sonnambula: “alli is lost now, ” and “still 80 gently” «+ Bellini 
& Norma: ‘Deh! co ee “ ++ Bellini 
6. Selection of the meet ‘opular Valses eo oe ‘oo -» D’Albert 
7. Polka: “L’Enfan' o oe ti oe ee +» D’Albert 

















PIANO. 
St CE LL. of NY Month, 
e 





ONE HUNDRED MELODIES FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


Selected from the most popular Modern Operas, Dance Music, Songs, etc., arranged by GEoRGE Casz. In One Book, price 3s. 
CONTENTS : 
Within a mile of Edinboro’ 


Com’ ¢ bello 

L’amo, ah! l’amo 
Finale, Il Barbiere 
Verrano a te sul aure 
Aria from Lucia 

Se tradirmi 

Zitti, Zitti 

When the swallows 

O Nanny, wilt thou 
Pestal 

Sul campo della gloria 
Oh ! divina Agnese 
Ah! consolarmi 

Oh! luce di quest’ 

On yonder rock reclining 








ts, arranged in a progressive form by Gores Cass, price 5s. 

c, and proceeding through a Progressi 

of Study to the most difficult and elaborate style of performance; comprising Examplos, Bxercises, and Explanations, composed, compiled, and arranged by 
6d, 


ive Course 


Auld lang syne 
Hark, the vesper 

Di geloso amor 

Il balen 

Miserere 

Ah! che la morte 

Si la stanchezza 
Kate Kearney 
Tyrolean Air 

Rosa May 

Tyrolean, Guillaume Tell 
Pura, siccome 

Oh! rendetta 
Parigi, o cara 
Tromba e corona 
God save the Queen ! 













No. 27. Second Selection from Il Trovatore Verdi 
28. Selection from Les Huguenots Meyerbeer 
29. Selection of National English 
Melodies. : -- National 
30. Selection from Norma oe «» Bellini 
81, Selection from Fra Diavolo +. Auber 
32, Selection of Popular Russian Melo- 
dies, introducing the National 
Hymn ° National 
33, Fantasia on I Lombardi," intro- 
ducing La mia letizia .. Verdi 
84. Prondi l’ anel, Duet . - Bellini 
35. La Carita, and I Marinari me Rossini 
36, Robert, toi qui epeaiaprnass io 
Diable . Meyerbeor 


af ad To be continued, 


H POPULAR RECREATIONS. 


' A Series of Favourite Subjects for the Concertina and Piano, by GEoRGE Cask. 
Price One Shilling each. 


No. 8. Valse (sung by Madame Gassier) 


9. French Airs : 
10. Irish Airs: 
ll. Scotch Airs: 


* Partant pour la Byrie,” “La Marsellaise,” and 
“Mourir pour la patrie” ki 
“The Harp that once. through Tara's” Halls, ~ 
“St. Patrick's Day,” and ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” 

**Bonnie Dundee,” “Blue Bells of Scotland, o 


“ Annie Laurie,” and ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye” 
12. American Airs: “ Minnie, ” ‘Old Folks at Home,” and “ Nelly Bly” 












G, REGONDI. 
BOOSEY’S as CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPU Te eenw 
PERAS, &c., ARRANGED BY GIULIO REGOND 
No. & La Somambula. Come per me sereno; Cara manane ae 
ditto Vi ravviso; and Tudon gai .. . <“ 














s. ditto Tutto & sciolto ; and Ah! mane non > “Ge 
4. ditto Prendi |’ anel ti dono .. me 5 
5. ditto Ah! fosco cielo; and Ah! non giunge am 
6. ditto Son geloso; and Tutto @ gioja . oe +“ 
7. Linda. Cara luoghi: and O luce di quest’ anima. es a ee 
8. ditto Elavoce; and Ah! consolarmi .. oe oe oe 
9. ditto Ah! bei destin ; and Ditu pene .. oe oe 
10. Ernani. Ernani, Ernani, involami i ae 
ll. ditto Solingo errante; Infelice; Viva Augusto; &e. . ee oe oo 
12. ditto Come ee 8 cespite .. ee +s oe 
13. L. Gordigiani Three Celebrated Songs .. “s oe - os 
14. ditto Second Selection of d tito o. 
15. Rigoletto. Introduction ; Questa o quella; “Tutto; Ballata, &e, 


ww woc$§ ww We wewiswmcwc$p www MMB 








16. ditto E il sol; Caro nome; Zitti, zitti; Deh non parla mn oe 

17. ditto Parmi veder; La donna mobile; Bella figlia .. 

18, Les Huguenots. Introduction and Ch orale ; ‘Sans ce beau ciel ; Plus 
blanche; Nobles Seigneurs > 

19. ditto O beau pays; Sombre Olivier; Des baigneuses ; 

20. ditto Beauté divine; Rataplan; Vierge Marie; En mon 
bon droit ae . oe 

21. Gloire au grand Dieu; Le dange r presse ° 

22. Robert ie Diab Verrez; Jadis it; oO Sevtene,; Va dit-clle 

23. En vain yesptre ; Idol de ma vie; Quand je quittai 
la Normandie ; Fatal moment ; bart, toi que 

24, ditto Pritre (Choeur) ; Dieu — (via fe ° 

25. I Puritani. La luua, il sol, le stelle; A festa; Ah! oa ‘compre 


Sui come erate ad A te, © cara 
Son vergin ; la voce; Vien diletto; Corre a‘ valle; 4 
Nel ah vy : Bredea si mesara .. 


26. ditto 


oc soo esse sco cososoeocoosoocecoosco eo 


~ > 











28. ditto 


No. 27. Lucia di Lammermoor. 


‘«” To be continued. 





Per correte le spis 
Regnava nel ; 


la 


Arranged in a new and easy form, combining pleasure with 


Venzano 
National 
National 


-- National 






Soffriva nel pianto ; Chi’ mi frena ; Alfin 


si ma; Fra poco a me 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
PIECES 7 ET FACILES, ARRANGED BY REGONDI, ene 


AND SEDGW 


“Come po giovane, *"and""“Non’ vha “squardo” (Anna 


Bolena”) 


geo; Oruda unesta; s. d. 
tomba oe 40 
<< s¢ 26 Oe 

2 6 


“My boyhood’s love,” and Waltz from ‘ Leoline” 
“‘ Logie o’ Buchan,” and “Ob, whistle” 
“Deh non voler,” ‘and “Ah ! ‘cosi” (‘‘ Anna Bolena”) 
vel) lowly youth” ’ (Matilda ”) 


“Beauty's praise’ 


'—WEBER 


“* My skiff is on the shore” 
“Thon art gone from my gaze” 


ae A OF ITALIA 


1, Tu vedrai la sventatura, from ‘‘ I] Pirata 
2. Bel raggio lusinghier, from “Semiramide” 


SAR 


. Vivi tu, from ** Anna Bolena” 

. In questo semplice, from “ Betly” 
Fra poco a me, from “ Lucia di Lammermoor” 

Ah! non credea, and Ah non giunge, from ‘‘ Sonnambula” 
Glee from Weber's Preciosa, ‘* Beauty’s Praise,” by a par —_ DI.. 


Ernani, Ernani, involami, ditto ° 
Fantasia from “I Puritani, ” by RicHarp BLAGROVE 


** Quando lascia la Normandie, ” from “Robert le Diable, - by. ANN Manta 


TALL 


“* All is lost, * from“ La Sonnambula, * by Hevry Farmer 
Variations on a favourite Air from ‘‘ La Sonnambula”»—HENRY FARMER 
Pot- — on Airs from Verdi’s “I Lombardi ”—J, ScaTEs 
laide,” by L. van Beethoven—J. ScaTEs 
Poika, by Charles D’Albert—J. ScaTEs 


“A 








BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 


OPERA, ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE., each 3 6 
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REVIEWS. 


“THe CrassioaL PIANnisr” (used at the Royal Academy of Music)— 
a selection of movements from the works of the great masters— 
edited by Brinley Richards (Honorary Member, Associate, and 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music.) 


(Continued from page 36.) 


Amone the remaining seven pieces included in Vol. II. of 
Mr. Richards’ “selection of movements,” we find the whole of 
Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. 26, commencing with varia- 
tions on one of the loveliest themes that ever Beethoven 
imagined :— 

Andante. 


(eee [aaa 


Any of our readers can supply the rest. Familiar as is this 
sonata (so familiar that Mr. Richards might with more general 
advantage have substituted something else), it never seems to 
lose a particle of its freshness, 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 


expresses a great truth in one of the happiest lines ever con- 
structed by a poet; and probably in no work of Beethoven is 
the element of abstract beauty more unceasingly conspicuous 
than in the sonata, Op. 26. The melodies, like thick clusters of 
grapes, hang luxuriantly from the artistic frame-work, 
leaving the ear no repose from delight. And them what 
variety ! Although the four movements are so admirably fitted 
to each other as not to be separated without detriment, they 
are at the same time so well constructed that every one 
produces a distinct impression on the mind—an impression 
only subordinate to the feeling of entire satisfaction with 
which the complete work is regarded. We have always 
thought, however, that the last, most finished, most original and 
Beethovenish movement of the four was less commonly appre- 
ciated than its companions. How often, in alluding to this 
sonata, do we hear praised, in enthusiastic terms, the melodious 
andante, with its variations—the spirited scherzo (minuet in 
reality), with its graceful trio—and the solemn adagio, in A-flat 
minor, the Marcia Funebre sulla morte d’un Eroe, which M. Ouli- 
bicheff, in his dandy-cynical and half Frenchified manner, affects to 
hold in greater esteem than the magnificent slow movement of 
the Hroica symphony !* But how seldom, except from the lips 
of “absolute musicians,” as the eccentric M. Wagner designates 
them, is one word of praise awarded to the delicious allegretto 
which terminates the sonata, and which, notwithstanding the 
verdict of M. Oulibicheff,t who judges works of art and genius 
in as despotic a tone as though he were a literary Czar, is one 
continuous stream of limpid gushing melody from end to end— 
melody as soft as the down on the cheeks of a peach, as bright 
and alluring, yet as modest, as the tints on those of a virgin. 
Two bars will recall, to intelligent and music-loving readers, 
the whole of this exquisite piece :— 


Allegretto. 
a 


bp Pe 
pete 














The fantasia and sonata in C minor, of Mozart (entire, as 
usual), are also included in the volume. Why these two works 
should be invariably published together, as Op. 11, it is difficult 
to determine, since the sonata, which is always printed last, was 
composed in 1785, and the fantasia, which is always given first, 
in 1784.{ Moreover, they have no connection whatever, each 





* Beethoven, ses Critiques, et ses Glossateurs. Page 126. 

t “Le finale est un morceau brillant pour le pianiste, quoiqu’il n’y 
ait presque pas de mélodie.” Page 127, ditto. 

{ In these two years, besides quintets, quartets, sonatas, and a great 
many other important compositions, Mozart wrote mine of his piano- 
forte concertos, including the great D minor. 





being complete in itself. The fantasia will be at once recognised 
by the opening bar :— 


Adagio, 


—sS— 
Is F 3 


eo 











The sonata—the very finest example of its class that came 
from the pen of Mozart, and the one which exercised the 
strongest influence upon the plastic mind of Beethoven, before 
that period when, having shown himself independent of his pre- 
decessors, even of him who was the greatest of them all, Beet- 
hoven exposed himself to the criticism of Nijni Novgorod*— 
begins, as our well-informed readers will remember, thus :-— 





Molto Allegro. e~ o~ . 
eee 
sie cs2sisaasss === 
P 
The pianist who is thoroughly conversant with the works of 
Mozart, can hardly fail to have remarked the striking resem- 
blance between the opening of this vigorqus and splendid allegra 
and that of another composition of the illustrious musician—the 
quintet (notturno) in the same key :— 





Allegro. 


BPS ace =< 
i ———— 
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{— 





It is unnecessary to say more, however, about a work with 
which our musicians are, no doubt, for the most part (at least 
they ought to be), well acquainted. The C minor sonata is imme- 
diately followed by another composition of Beethoven’s, to 
which the same amount of notoriety has not yet been accorded— 
owing, we suppose, principally, to its being written in the unfa- 
miliar key of F sharp. At any rate the sonata, Op. 78, does not 
belong to the so-called “third period ;” nor is it one of those 
compositions which most severely tax the mechanical skill of 
the performer. The pianoforte sonata in F sharp major is 
strikingly original, from the first bar to the last, and as unlike 
apy other sonata of Beethoven as it is unlike any other produc- 
tion of any other composer. The melodious and expressive 
theme with which, after a few bars of adagio cantabile, the 
allegro commences :— 


Allegro ma non troppo. 
— 


(uc See 


at once shows the pianist, initiated in the phases of Beethoven’s 
many-sided genius, that an inspiration of one of the most tran- 
quil and happy moods of the master is before him; and how this 
is verified by the whole movement we need hardly remind 
those who are happy enough to be acquainted with it. At the 
end of the first period, the key of the second theme is approached 
by one of those bold transitions for which Beethoven is eminently 
celebrated :— 


ee ee 
\—e—p #0 — 
= ——— 
— 
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* The Russian town from which M. Oulibicheff, like Napoleon at 
Moscow, issues his decrees concerning art. 
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The sonata is very short, and only consists of two movements— 
which justifies the repetition of the second, no less than of the 
first, part of the allegro. In the last movement, allegro assat, 
also in F sharp major, Beethoven appears in as playful a humour 
as in the first he was calm and gracious. The very opening 
announces what the author of Music and Manners in Germany 
would designate the “ freakishness” of his purpose :— 


Allegro assai. 
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This pretty theme is treated with exquisite caprice and inde- 
finable grace—always coming in unexpectedly, and always 
interrupted by some modification of the following wilful 
counter-theme :— 
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A strange kind of subject, half in the major and half in the 
minor, which first appears in the key of the third below, and 
then in the tonic— 
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and an equally singular passage, now climbing up— 


beg 
See 


now tumbling down— 
d “fag 


as if in search of the themes, one of which it is sure to catch, 
complete the materials of which this deliciously fantastic 
movement is composed. The peculiar structure of the 
principal subject, in twelve-bar rhythm, with its sudden 
termination at the end of the third section, tantalises the 
ear until the ear has become accustomed to it, and is admi- 
rably in keeping with the rest. No doubt the feeling of its 
originality pleased Beethoven, and encouraged him in carrying 
out the whole piece in the playful style that characterises its 
beginning. The sonata in F sharp major should be oftener re- 
sorted to by pianists, since, if executed with neatness and point, 
accompanied by a certain indispensable humour, it is sure to 
please the public. 




















(To be continued.) 








Dusiin.—Notwithstanding the inclement character of the 
weather, Herr Oberthur’s Harp Recital was numerously at- 
tended. Two o’clock was the hour named for its commencement, 
but before that time the spacious new salon of the Ancient 
Concerts was thronged. The performances opened with a fan- 
tasia on Swedish airs, for violin, violoncello, and harp, executed 
by Mr. R. M. Levey, Herr Ellsner, and Herr Oberthur. ‘The 
harp solos of Herr Oberthur displayed great ability and com- 
mand over the instrument. A duet for harp and pianoforte, by 
Miss Flynn and Herr Oberthur, was much admired. The vocal 
music consisted of two quartets, sung by Messrs. Richard Smith, 
O’Rurke, Yoakley, an Dunne. The instrumental attraction 
was a trio for violin, violoncello, and harp, performed by 
Mr. Levey, Herr Oberthur, and Herr Ellsner, and warmly 
applauded. A pianoforte solo by Miss Flynn was cleverly played. 
The entertainment closed with a duo for pianoforte and harp by 
Herr Oberthur and Miss Flynn. The audience seemed thoroughly 
gratified with the concert. 

Hormrirtu.—The fifth quarterly concert of the Choral Society was 
held last Wednesday evening, in the Town Hall, when the Messiah 
was performed, the band and chorus numbering some seventy 
performers. 

O1LpHAM.—On Sunday two sermons were preached in this church, 
and collections made (amounting to £41), in aid of defraying the ex- 
penses incurred in the erection of a new organ, by Mr. Wood, of Mid- 

leton. This is the second new organ which Mr. Wood has erected in 
Oldham within the last two years. 

Tragic AccIpEN1.—A letter from Nantes states, that M. Duprat, 
in playing there the character of the Moor, in Rossini’s opera of 
Otello, was 30 carried away by the part, that he forgot that the dagger 
with which he threatened Desdemona was a real weapon, and the blow 
which he gave Madame Strauski passed through her dress, her stays, 
and entered her side. The wound bled profusely, but it is not ex- 
pected that it will be attended with serious consequences.—Morning 
Herald. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LABLACHE. 


Lamentation for the loss of a great artist is too frequently 
aecompanied with regret that his place may never be supplied. 
Within our own recollection how many actors and singers have 
quitted the scene without the remotest chance of leaving a suc- 
cessor behind them! Time was, when on the lyric and dra- 
matic stage the disappearance of one star was followed invariably 
by the advent of another. The chronicles of the Italian Opera 
and our own theatres will show this. The line of eminent tra- 
gedians was kept up in one unbroken series from Betterton to 
Macready. The list of renowned singers at the Italian Opera, 
from Pacchierotti and Banti, down to Mario and Grisi, indicates 
no interruption. But here it would seem to come to a full stop. 
What tenor or soprano at present on the lyric stage is likely to fill 
the seat occupied by Mario or Grisi? Have we any barytone left 
worthy to supply Tamburini’s place? Is not Alboni the last of 
the great race of contraltos who figured so conspicuously 
in Rossini’s operas? Above all, does it lie within the bounds 
of probability that a bass singer like Lablache will in our 
time adorn the boards of the Italian stage? Everybody will 
answer these interrogatories without hesitation in the negative, 
and will deplore with us the lamentable and unaccountable 
deterioration of the modern stage. 

Louis Lablache was born at Naples on the 6th of December, 
1794, He was, as his name indicates, of French extraction, 
His father, Nicolas Lablache, had been a merchant at Mar- 
seilles, but removed to Naples in 1791. He was one of the 
victims of the persecutions exercised against the French by the 
Italians in 1799. Afterwards, when the Neapolitan kingdom 
was subjected to French domination, Napoleon, whose policy in- 
clined him to conciliate all parties, to make atonement for the 
ill-treatment offered to his family, had the young Lablache 
placed as a pupil in the Conservatoire of La Pieta dé Turchini, 
at Naples. He was twelve years old when he was admitted. 
He commenced studying at the same time singing and playing on 
several instruments, but appeared to have little taste or incli- 
nation for music. He was negligent in his practice, and was not 
cited among his companions for the regularity of his conduct. 
An unforeseen occurrence took place a few years after he entered 
the Academy, which revealed the natural bent of his mind, 
concealed up to that time. One of his comrades, on a certain 
occasion, was engaged to play the contra-basso at a concert. 
He fell ill three days before the performance, and a substitute 
had to be sought. Lablache had never played the contra- 
basso; he nevertheless offered to supply the place of his sick com- 
panion, and three days’ practice sufficed to enable him to under- 
take his part. His success did not iucrease his ‘inclination to 
become an instrumental performer. He felt that his vocation 
was the stage. Five times he fled from the Conservatoire to 
seek an engagement at the minor theatres of the capital. It 
was during these escapades of the young Lablache, if not in con- 
sequence of them, that a royal ordinance was issued, interdict- 
ing managers of theatres from engaging a pupil of the Conser- 
vatoire without special authority, under penalty of a fine of 
= thousand ducats, and the closing of the theatre for fifteen 

ays. 

Having at length terminated his studies at the Conservatoire, 
and being free to follow the bent of his own mind without fear 
of superiors or royal denouncements, Lablache accepted an 
engagement, in 1812, at the San Carlino, one of the minor 
theatres of Naples, as buffo Napolitano—a specimen of which 
character was presented for the first time, a few weeks 
since, at the St. James’s Theatre, in the person of Signor 
Carrione. Lablache was only in his eighteenth year, when he 
entered upon his first engagement at a theatre. Soon after- 
wards, however, he married a daughter of Sig. Pinotti, an 
Italian actor of great reputation in his own country. The 
following year he went to Messina, and appeared again as buffo 
Napolitano. But this line of characters he was not long 
destined to fill. While at Messina he received an offer to sing 
at Palermo as Fy basso cantante, with which he at once 
closed, and made his début in an opera by Pavesi, Ser Mare 
Antonio. His success was so decided as to induce him to remain 





at Palermo for five years. Although removed far from the 
centre of Italy, Lablache was not unknown. Insensibly his 
reputation extended, and the administration of the theatre of 
La Scala, at Milan, engaged him in 1817. He made his ap- 
pearance as Dandini in Rossini’s Cenerentola, written a short 
time previously for De Begnis, and was received with the 
utmost transports. Soon afterwards Mercadante wrote Elisa é 
Claudio for him. The renown of the young artist now in reality 
spread throughout all Italy. From Milan he proceeded to 
Turin, where he performed Alberto in Paer’s Agnese with great 
success, He also appeared in his favorite parts in other cities of 
less note, and in 1822 returned to Milan. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Venice, where he remained some time, and in 1824 
accepted an engagement at Vienna. Here he eclipsed all his 
compatriots, and the public journals were never tired eulogising 
the grandeur and quality of his voice, his profound intelligence, 
and the truthfulness of his acting. The Viennese carried their 
admiration so far as to have a medal struck in his honour, which 
bore the following inscription :— 


Actione Roscio, 
Jope Canta Camparandus 
Utraque Lauru Conserta 
Ambobus Major. 


After the Congress of Laybach, Lablache obtained at Vienna 
an audience of Ferdinand the First, King of Naples, who re- 
ceived him with infinite kindness, appointed him singer to his 
chapel, and gave him an engagement for the grand theatre San 
Carlo. After an absence of twelve years Lablache returned to 
Naples, a different person altogether in regard to accomplish- 
ments and acquirements from the youth who hurried away from 
his native city to Messina to accept an engagement as buffo 
Napolitano. He was now the accomplished singer, the finished 
actor; and all first-rate parts, whether bass or barytone, 
were his by right. He made his first appearance at the San 
Carlo as Assur in Rossini’s Semiramide, in which, although the 
music was composed for Filippo Galli, a singer remarkable for 
the flexibility of his voice, he produced a deep impression. He 
stayed two years at the great opera-house of Naples, and was 
not only increasing his fame, but making rapid strides in his 
art. He next appeared at Parma, in an early opera called 
Zaira by Bellini, whose star was just beginning to glimmer on 
the musical horizon. 

In the year 1830 Lablache first appeared at Paris, and created 
a powerfulimpression. His talent at once conciliated all grades 
and all tastes of the musical cognoscenti—more especially as it 
had not passed the ordeal of a London examination. Certainly 
an artist like Lablache had not hitherto adorned the brilliant 
stage of the Italiens. The critics were divided as to the supe- 
riority of his comic and tragic powers, but there was no second 
opinion about the beauty, grandeur and majesty of his voice, his 
admirable singing, his musical instinct, and his noble and 
striking appearance. The first comic parts in which he per- 
formed at Paris were Geronimo in Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
Segreto, the Podesta in Rossini’s Gazza Ladra, Dandini and the 
Baron in Cenerentola, and the old manager in La Prova d’un 
Opera Seria. His serious characters were Henry the Eighth in 
Anna Bolena, and Oroveso in Vorma. His success could not 
fail to cross the Channel, and a London engagement being offered 
to him, we find him making his entrée at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on the 13th of May, in the same year (1830), as Gero- 
nimo in the Matrimonio Segreto—the first of the “glorious 
quartet” who appeared in this country, Rubini coming to 
London in 1831, Tamburini in 1832, and Grisi in 1833. He 
returned to London the two following seasons, adding each 
year new characters to his répertotre, but for some cause 
unknown, or unexplained, most probably prevented by his 
engagements in Italy, he did not appear at the King’s Theatre 
in 1833. In the season of 1834, Lablache, Grisi, Rubini, and 
Tamburini, united their talents for the first time, if we mistake 
not, in La Gaza Ladra, which was the favourite opera of that 
and the two subsequent years. In 1833, he returned to 
Naples, and in the autumn, appeared for the first time as Dul- 
camara, in Donizetti’s L’Zlisir d Amore, written especially for 
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him, with prodigious success. He returned to Paris in 1834, 
and thence to London in the same year, from which time up to the 
disastrous closing of Her Majesty's Theatre in 1852 he was one of 
the greatest ornamentsand staunchest supportersofthe operain the 
Haymarket. For many years Lablache’s time was fully occupied 
between the London and Parisian operas and his engagements 
at the Festival Concerts in the provinces. In the season 1850, 
he succeeded Tamburini in the direction of the Imperial Theatre 
at St. Petersburg, and remained at the head of the administra- 
tion for five years. It would have been well, however, for the 
art if neither Tamburini nor Lablache had ever been tempted to 
the city of snows. It is nearly certain that the former lost his 
voice there, and the death of the latter was in all probability 
accelerated by the rigour of the climate. 

In 1854, Her Majesty’s Theatre still continuing closed, 
Lablache made his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera, on 
the 9th of May, in his famous part of Doctor Bartolo in J/ Barbiere, 
Mario being the Count, Ronconi the Barber, and Mad. Bosio 
making her first appearance as Rosina, 

For two seasons, Lablache did eminent service to the cause of 
the Royal Italian Opera, during which time he played the round 
of nearly all his great parts, and appeared in one new character, 
the Tartar Corporal, Gritzenzo, in Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord, 
the music of which was altered, and the recitatives written for 
him. Perhaps the most interesting event in the history of his 
career at the Royal Italian Opera was resuming the character 
of Don Pasquale, in Donizeth’s popular opera of that name, with 
Grisi, Mario, and Tamburini, the original cast, as it was first 
represented in Paris, in 1843. This was performed on Thurs- 
day, June the 28th. Although announced in the prospectus, 
he was unable the following year, from ill-health, to join the 
Royal Italian Opera troupe, when the disastrous burning of 
Covent Garden Theatre drove them to the smaller house in the 
Strand. Lablache’s final appearance on the Italian stage took 
place on Thursday, August 9th, in L’Ztoile du Nord, the last 
night of the season of the Royal Italian Opera. 

Lablache was one of the greatest ornaments of the Italian 
Opera in this or any other age. His voice was perhaps the 
grandest and most powerful ever heard. In depth and extent 
it certainly has been surpassed ; but for volume and quality 
combined has never been approached. Such an organ, indeed, 
was as effective and capable as twenty singers in a chorus. 
Who does not remember how it pealed in the finales and con- 
certed pieces like thunder in the tempest? No strength of bund 
and choir was able to drown the echoes of those tremendous 
tones. The quality was no less admirable than the power was 
stupendous. Open, clear, and produced directly from the chest, 
without, we may say, one head note, Lablache’s voice differed 
essentially from all the basses we ever heard. His was, in fact, 

a purely natural voice, and did not seem to include one made 
note. Hence it retained nearly all its force and fulness to the 
last ; and at sixty years of age Lablache, in many respects, sang 
as powerfully as in his best days, Flexibility and facility in the 
voice have never yet been united with volume and weight, and 
Lablache constituted no exception to this rule. How he sang 
the music of Assur (Semiramide), Dandini (Cenerentola), or even 
Figaro (Barbiere), we cannot say, never having heard him in 
any one of the parts. We can only suppose his amazing rapidity 
and distinctness in enunciating the words made amends for his 
deficiency in execution. Rapid articulation was one of the 
special merits of his comic singing. The celerity, ease, and dis- 
tinctness with which he uttered a quantity of syllables ina 
breath was truly amazing. For this reason, if for no other, his 
“ Largo al factotum,” which we once heard him sing at a con- 
cert, was incomparable. On the other hand, to slow and grave 
passages, the grandeur, breadth, and majesty of his voice gave 
immense effect, As an instance, we may cite the exqusite 
phrase, “Nella bionda,” in Leporello’s song, “Madamina,” in 
Don Giovanni; the grand air, “La Vendetta,” from the 
Nozze di Figaro ; the Grand Prayer in Mose in Ligitto; the song 
previous to shooting the arrow in Guillaume Teil; and sundry 
passages in Puritani, all familiar to the modern frequenter of 
the opera. In pure abstract singing, both from his voice and a 
judgment that never led him into extravagance, Lablache had 





no equal as a bass singer. His style and method were founded 
on the best models, and his own admirable instincts supplied all 
else that was required. Lablache possessed one advantage which 
few singers can boast of. He was a good musician. It is 
strange how many of the most renowned Italian vocalists were, 
and are, utterly deficient in musical education, When we hear 
and see such ‘artists as Catalani, Pasta, Grisi, Rubini, Donzelli, 
Tamburini, Mario, and others, almost incapable of distinguishing 
one chord from another, we are compelled to believe that musi- 
cal instruction beyond the art of vocalisation is not necessary 
to become a great singer. Lablache, however, was an honorable 
exception. Ife was in reality a good musician, which was en- 
tirely owing to his having undergone his earliest course of 
education as an instrumental performer. 
To be concluded in our neat, 

SINGING BECOMING AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 

(‘Translated from the feuilleton of the Journal des Débats. ) 

Wuens is there a composer sufficiently skilful and sufficiently 
powerful to enter the lists against the mournful melodramas 
with which we are saturated daily, to put an end to screams 
and howlings on the stage, and bring back singing to its natural 
simplicity and purity? 

The decline of taste has, doubtless, contributed to produce 
the excesses against which we raise our voice, but, combined 
with it, there are, we believe, several material causes. How 
about the diapasons which serve to regulate voices and instru- 
ments in our theatres? Have we preserved the measure of 
that which, in Gluck’s time, allowed counter-tenors to sing 
without effort the part of Orpheus, which tenors no longer dare 
approach? May it not be possible, as I have heard stated, that, 
in consequence of wind-instruments having for a long time past 
been employed more frequently in the open air, either at the 
head of regiments or at public fétes, their diapason has been 
gradually raised at least three-fourths of a tone, to render the 
sound more brilliant and sonorous? Is it true, too, that tho 
musicians who in the morning took a pleasure in the extraordi- 
nary resonance of their brass instruments, would not give it 
up, when they went in the evening to the orchestra of the 
theatre, and that their colleagues, the violins, altos and 
basses, were soon obliged to screw up their strings so as 
to keep in tune with them? In a word, is the elevation 
of the diapason in lyric theatres as certain as the augment- 
ation of noise in the orchestras? If such is the case, 
what will become—indeed, what has become—of the poor 
human voice, to which the Creator has assigned insuperable 
limits, with regard both to extent and intensity? Alas! 
what we hear every day, tells us its fate; it is compelled to 
have recourse to screaming in order to be heard, which is not 
always the case, despite the efforts it makes to obey the tyranny 
of the instruments which oppress it. 

In a word, the art of singing is, now-a-days, inclosed in a 
vicious circle. With the new system of musical composition, 
the voice is smothered beneath the tempest of the orchestra; 
while, on the other hand, ifan attempt were made to moderate the 
accompaniments and lower the diapason, the audience, suddenly 
deprived of that to which their ears are accustomed, would cry 
out with as much vivacity as if they were, all at once, 
deprived of the brilliant light of gas, in consequence of the 
gentler and more modest light of simple wax candles being 
substituted for it. The only probable chance of any return to 
simplicity and good taste, lies, I think, in the impatience and 
subsequently the lassitude which will be produced by the ex- 
cesses resulting from a false system, which is tending to 
nothing less than the annihilation of the art of singing. 

E. J. Detéciuze. 








Braprorp —At the annual meeting of the Bradford Infirmary 
subscribers, on Tuesday last, Samuel Smith, Esq., in alluding to 
the circumstance that that charitable institution had ever been 
a struggling one, intimated that the Triennial Festival, to be 
held in St, George’s Hall in 1859, would be for the benefit of the 
Infirmary Fund, and added that he kad no doubt it would be 
exceedingly successful. 
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THE FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES. 
To the Editor of the Weekly Dispatch. 

Mr. Eprror,—In your paper of January 17th, in an article respect- 
ing the State performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it was stated, 
among other reports, that The Love Chase was wanted, but that the 
Court declined to accept Miss Sedgwick for the chief part, and required 
Miss Faucit; that Zhe Rivals was thought of, but that unless 
Mr, Hudson could be prevailed upon to revisit the glimpses of the 
lamps, the comedy would be rejected. Now, sir, my chief object in 
writing to you, respecting the above report, is to set you right as re- 
gards Miss Sedgwick, a young lady who recently made the most 
successful début in London known for many years. I suggested to 
Mr. Mitchell The Love Chase, which was‘not, as you state, wanted ; 
also As You Like It, and other comedies. Miss Sedgwick was not 
objected to in any way; and, as Miss Faucit has never performed the 
character of Constance, and is not likely at any time to do so, her being 
required for that part is equally untrue, more especially as a comedy 
was requested to be performed by the Haymarket company, of which 
Miss Faucit is not a member. As to The Rivals and Mr. eiscn, son 
must know by this time that the comedy named is selected, and that 
Mr. Hudson is under an engagement at this theatre, Although at the 
head of the “Town Talk and Country Gossip,” in which the above 
reports appeared, you profess not to indorse such gossip and opinions, 
yet I must beg of you to insert this contradiction of such reports, in 
justice to the feelings of a talented young lady whose professional and 
private reputation must saffer if such a statement is thought to be 
authentic. Iam sure the writer would not have wantonly inflicted 
the pain he has done, nor could he have contemplated the mischief his 
“ gossip ” might cause to the professional prospects of Mias Sedgwick, 
when he penned it for publication. I should have called your attention 
to these reports earlier, but wished first to be certain they were un- 
founded, and trust that those papers tliat copied the “Gossip” will do 
but common justice to the lady in question by also giving this 
contradiction. J. B. Bucxstons. 

[We have great pleasure in inserting Mr. Buckstone’s letter. The 
expression objected to was inadvertently used by the writer in record- 
ing the gossip of the day. It was not intended to reflect in any way 
on the young lady’s character, but to imply a Court preference for the 
talents of another actress, We deeply regret that Miss Sedgwick, one 
of the most promising performers of the day, should have been pained 
by the remarks of our contributor.—Ep. W. D.] 


ELECTION OF A SHOREDITCH ORGANIST. 
(From the “ Shoreditch Observer.”’) 

Tne time for sending in applications for this vacant place has 
expired, and doubtless there are a goodly number of aspirants for the 
position, and the parish will, in all probability, be thrown into the 
excitement of a popular election, in which far more interest will be 
taken by the inhabitants, and more strenuous exertions made by the 
friends of the candidates, to secure their return to a place of emolu- 
ment of £40 or £50 per annum, than is the case in the election of 
persons to a place of trust who are intrusted with the raising and ex- 
penditure of £20,000 or £50,000 a-year. That such a thing should be 
speaks little for the fitness of the people for the exercise of, or the 
benefits of, the right of self-government. To us the election of an 
organist is a matter of the utmost indifference, and for personal pur- 
poses we shall support no one; but we think it right to say a few 
words to those who will take some interest in tle matter, and to expose 
> ny that will, in all probability, be attempted by some party or 
other. 

It will be recollected that at the preliminary meeting it was resolved 
that an umpire should be appointed; but no resolution was passed as 
to what should be his duty, or what should be the effect of his deci- 
sion ; the umpire is to be appointed by the committee then constituted. 
We will suppose that they appoint a man perfectly competent and in- 
dependent, and that the six candidates they return for trial are all in 
point of hog oe &e., fitting—that the question of skill is the 
only one to be determined by the umpire. The trial takes place; the 
arrangements should be such that the umpire should be a stranger to 
the candidates, that he should be placed behind a screen where he could 
neither see nor be seen, so that no signalling or telegraphic communi- 
cation can take place between him or any other person ; that he should 
not know the name of the party performing ; and that he should give 
his decision by announcing the best candidate as first, second, or any 
other, as they performed on the organ. Suppose all this is done, and 
the six candidates are referred to the Vestry ; one is selected by the 
umpire; the friends of that candidate will insist that the person so 
returned is virtually elected, and the umpire’s decision should be con 








firmed by the Vestry, or what was the value of appointing an umpire? 
While the other parties will insist upon a vote of the Vestry being 
taken for each, and perhaps even a poll of the parish. 

There is one party who, in all parochial elections and all other 
arish concerns, by some “ fortuitous concourse of atoms,” are always 
leagued together, and we see signs of the same thing in this election ; they 

will denounce with great violence any interference with the umpire’s 
decision if it should be in favour of their candidate, be he or she who 
they may; but if it is against them, they will insist upon @ popular 
election, and stigmatise the umpire’s decision as a single opinion, and 
have a poll of the parish, on the ground that every ratepayer has a 
right to an opinion—and from their long experience in parish elections, 
from a system of plurality of votes which will be adopted, and their 
influence with the pluralities, and a knowledge of the whereabouts to 
find them, there is little doubt but that they will be successful, let the 
qualifications of the candidate be ever so low. 

We make these observations to put both the ratepayers and candi- 
dates on their guard, with a hope that if the matter does go to a poll 
of the parish, the inhabitants will support merit by confirming the 
umpire’s decision, if there is no reason to believe that it is partially 
given. Such is the course we shall adopt if there is an opportunity 
offered between the decision being known and the day of election; but 
we shall not endeavour to improve or damage the chances of any can- 
didate by in the slightest way alluding to their names or their con- 
nections, until after the umpire’s decision, when, should we find signs 
of unfair practices, we shall not hesitate to expose them. 

P.S. Since writing the above, we have learned that a meeting of the 
committee took place on Thursday evening last. There were thirty-six 
candidates whose applications were read; the committee resolved to 
appoint an umpire, and to offer, as the remuneration for his services, 
ten guineas, ‘The vicars and churchwardens are to wait on Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett, Professor of Music at Cambridge University, Mr. Goss, 
Mr. Cooper, and other eminent musicians ; and the duty of the umpire 
is to select, not one of the six, but the six themselves; and the parish 
is to choose the one by a poll. This arrangement will secure the de- 
sired object of the parish party; and none who cannot bring great 
interest to their assistance will stand the shadow of a chance, let their 
qualifications be ever so high. 


To the Editor of The Shoreditch Observer. 

S1r,—It is only by the medium of local papers like yours that we 
ratepayers glean information of the fantastic tricks played with mock 
solemnity by those who take the lead in parochial affairs. In your 
last week’s number, under the head of “ Election of Organist,” in a 
P.S. to the article, you make public a resolution on the part of the 
committee, so ridiculously absurd, so opposite to the usual method, 
and so contrary to experience and precedent, that I ean receive the 
intelligence only as a fact, in the absence of a contradictory statement. 
What! is it possible that a deputation, conducted, we may suppose, by 
Momus, is to wait upon Sterndale Bennett, or Turle, or Goss, or 
Cooper, or some other eminent musician, with ten pounds in one hand, 
and a huge bundle of applications in the other, for the purpose of 
having six candidates—not one, but sia—selected out of six-and-thirty, 
for the parish to choose one of the sia by a poll? 

There will be, of course, patronage and party feeling, canvassing 
and cabs, interest and intimidation; and, after much trouble 
and expense on the part of the candidates, it by no means 
follows that the one best adapted for the situation will be chosen. 
Oh, no! merit and talent are not to be the desired objects, so much as 
recommendation and interest. Juntos, private committees, printed 
circulars and cards, headed “ Your vote and interest on behalf of Miss 
Pipes, or Mr. Pedals, are respectfully solicited,” &c., &c., will be the 
order of the day; and the parish is to have the treat of an election for 
an organist. It is rather to be regretted that this affair did not come 
off at the period of the commencement of the Christmas pantomimes, 
because the daily press might have had a chance of noticing this in- 
consistent performance under the same head. In those annual extra- 
vaganzas, the clowns and pantaloons are made to do everything which 
common-sense people do not do, and which we do not expect to see 
imitated by an august and solemnly deliberative committee, The idea 
of asking Dr. Sterndale Bennett to examine the testimonials, and test 
the musical abilities of thirty-six candidates, for the purpose of return- 
ing six, is a novel idea, so preposterously ridiculous, that should that 
eminent musician, just for the humour of the thing, co to carry 
out the request of the deputation, it is to be hoped that Punch, or 
some of the publications devoted to harmony, may at least make known 
the fact to the musical world. At the bey bn it is to yo prem 
that no other parish requiring a capable clever organist copy 
the example. ran A Pra £2 Powta, 
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(PHEA TRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under 
the management of Mr. Buckstone. On Monday, February 8th, and during 
the week, akon at 7 o'clock, with Sheridan’s comedy of THE RIVALS, as 
performed on Friday night, January 29th, by command of Her Majesty, in honour 
of the nuptials of H.R.H. the Princess Royal with H.R.H. the Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, The characters will be represented, as on that occasion, by 
the Haymarket Company. Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Chi pendale; Captain 
Absolute, Mr. W. Farren; Faulkland, Mr. Howe; Acres, Mr. Buckstone ; Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. Hudson; Fag, Mr. Clark; David, Mr. Keeley; Coachman, 
Mr. Coe; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Poynter; Lydia Languish, Miss Reynolds ; Julia, 
Miss Chalmers; Lucy, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. After which, a new grand comic 
Christmas Pantomime, entitled THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE SPITEFUL FAIRY. The scenery by Mr. William 
Callcott. Harlequin, Mr. Arthur Leclercg ; Columbine, Miss Fanny Wright ; 
Pantaloon, Mr. Mackay; Clown, Mr. Charles Leclercq; The Princess on her 
travels, Miss Louise Leclercq : 

NEW ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES.—Orchestra Stalls (which may be re- 
tained the whole of the evening, and for which there will be no charge for booking), 
6s. each. First Price.—Dress Boxes, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Srconp Price.—Dress Boxes, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Private Boxes, Two Guineas and One Guinea and a-half each, Stage-Manager, 
¥y. Chippendale. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR CHARLES KEAN. 


N MONDAY and Friday, HAMLET; Wednesday, 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. And the Pantomime every Evening. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
February 6th, the new drama of THE POOR STROLLERS, in which 
Messrs. B. Webster, Wright, Paul Bedford, and Madame Cele-te will appear. 
After which THE SPITALFTELDS WEAVER, as performed by command of Her 
Majesty. Characters by Messrs. Wright, C. Selby, Beliington, C.J. Smith, Henry, 
and Miss Arden, 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with YOU CAN’T MARRY YOUR GRAND- 

MOTHER. After which THE DOGE OF DURALTO. To conclude with BOOTS 
AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-past 7. 


‘T. JAMES’S THEATRE.— PROFESSOR WILJALBA 


FRIKELI..—Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3, and every evening 
at 8. Stalls, 5s ; Balcony Stalls, 4s.: Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Private 
Boxes, Two Guineas, One Guinea and-a-half, and One Guinea. Places to be secured 
at Mr. Mitcheil’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


? 
(5 BEAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprictor, Mr. Joun Dovetass. 

Mr. Joun Dovctass has great pleasure in announcing he has made arrange- 
ments fora MONSTER MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT never before attempted 
at the East End of London, on Ash Wednesday, consisting of Haydn’s Oratorio 
of THE CREATION, and a Miscellaneous Concert, in which the first vocalists of 
the day will appear, aided by a band and chorus of upwards of Two Hundred Per- 
formers, selected from the Italian Operas and Exeter Hall; Conductor, Mr. 
Isaacson. The particulars and programme of this extraordinary entertainment 
will be published in a few days. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Buuiy.— Yes, certainly, Brighton. 
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Ir will be readily conceived that in music, as in every 
other art, there are two paths to success—the one, showy 
and superficial, open to ordinary labourers ; the other, less 
immediately attractive, because more arduous to follow, and 
only accessible to those who unite perseverance and self- 
denial to uncommon natural capacity. In the former, repu- 
tation, so to say, may be achieved at a galop, and endure 
Just as long as the caprice of the hour, through ministering 
to which it has been obtained—and no longer; in the latter, 
nothing but a stout heart and steadfast faith can avail 3 but 
when the goal is once reached, the fame acquired is solid, 
and therefore lasting. For one who prefers the second and 
nobler path, one hundred are impelled to choose the meaner. 
The “hundred” and the “one” may, however, with equal show 





of reason, plead, that “life is short, and art is long ;” but 
each interprets the text after his own fashion. Each plays 
his part with more or less distinction, and each is enabled to 
reap a certain harvest of notoriety by the exercise of the gifts 
he has received and the uses to which he has been able to put 
them. But the space that divides the two is as wide as that 
which separates the poetical from the ordinary nature, the 
enthusiast from the realist, the artist who forgets himself in 
the pursuit of a worthy object from the one who, believing 
only in himself, can conceive no worthier pursuit than the 
gratification of his particular egotism. 

It should be remembered that in music, as in the drama, 
there are those who invent and those who interpret ; and 
that, however richly an executant may be endowed, he can- 
not be accorded the same credit as a composer. One thou- 
sand Liszts would not make one Beethoven. A composer 
writes for posterity—a player enchants for the hour ; poste- 
rity decides whether what the composer has bequeathed 
us is worth preserving, while the tribunal before which the 
player appears can only adjudge him an ephemeral celebrity 
—since, when his fingers are cold, he plays no more, and all 
that he leaves behind him is his name. This has led per- 
formers ,of exceptional talent to lose sight of the great 
objects of art, in a desire for personal aggrandisement, and 
to make music a means of surprising and “tickling” the ear 
—as if that were the alpha and omega of its mission. A 
showy though hollow exhibition has been promulgated, while 
real art is too frequently overlooked in the selfish passion for 
display. 

What is called, by general consent, throughout Europe, 
the “virtuoso”—in plain language, the thoroughly skilled 
performer on any instrument—has done incalculable injury to 
music. The “ virtuoso” has either impudently trafficked with 
the works of the great masters, or concocted music (so-called) 
for himself—by either process coaxing and flattering his own 
idiosyncratic mechanism, as if the gift of execution were 
anything else than a means to an end. Through such influ- 
ences music has been neglected in favour of what can scarcely 
be called the semblance of music ; and if there were not some 
healthy antagonistic influence, art might speedily come to a 
stand-still. It would be a lamentable catastrophe were 
music to become the exclusive property of a tribe of quasi- 
acrobats. Yet to such a point alone can tend the 
present rage for “virtuosity.” One Liszt is amusing 
enough ; and one Rubinstein may be twlerated; but a 
swarm of Liszts and Rubinsteins, mushroom and full- 
grown, is no more to be desired than a renewal of the plague 
of locusts. Surely the pianoforte was intended for better 
uses than to be thrashed and belaboured, until the wooden 
frame-work cracks. Surely all good music was not written 
only to be consigned to oblivion? Let there be “ virtuosity” 
if you please; but let there also be music. “ Virtuosity” is 
not essentially musical; for the most part, indeed, it leans 
exactly in the opposite direction, and can scarcely lay claim 
to a higher place than is accorded to mere arts of agility. 

It is the misfortune of the age that, no sooner does a 
young pianoforte player acquire a certain amount of manual 
proficiency than he begins to write music to suit his peculiar 
talents—and that without having learned even the elemen~ 
tary rules of composition. Thus he comes before the world, 
eager for fame, accomplishing a seriesof mechanical feats which 
have no closer connection with music than is involved in the 
fact of their being made evident through the medium of 
musical sounds. The works of the great masters, ancient 





and modern, having been laid aside (if, indeed, they have ever 
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been taken up) with contempt, the rhapsodies of Liszt and 
tail, the smooth and polished sophistries of Thalberg, 
having been studied for a while, but not long enough to 
be thoroughly mastered, are abandoned in their turn; and 
then, with the scales, chords, and arpeggios imposingly distri- 
buted (in such a manner as to lie easily under the hand) into 
the vague proportions of fantasia (distinguished by this or 
that fantastic title—from Elephant, or Tremblement de Terre 
to Papillon and Aubade), the newly-trained “lion” steps upon 
the platform, shakes his mane at the public, grasps the whole 
key-board in a couple of poignees (fists-full), just as a panto- 
mime-sprite will cross the stage in as many bounds, and 
satisfied with his proficiency, sets himself down at once as 
a virtuoso of the first water, tout frais and fait a la main. 

Mind, reader, we are speaking of the foreign virtuoso. 
Happily no such thing exists in England. We pay for it 
and we are amused with it—just as we pay for and are amused 
with other exotic trumpery, which the British soil itself is 
far too healthy to generate. The “ virtwosi,” though artisti- 
cally incontinent, are exclusively continental. But the time 
comes when these light-fingered gentry, having won a sort of 
reputation for “virtuosity” in their own country and its 
adjacencies, begin to thirst for English gold. The “heavy 
Saxon” can dispense bank notes, if not musical. The voyage 
is resolved upon. The Manche shall be crossed, and the 
“diggings” explored in the fog. But suddenly, some kind 
(perhaps envious) friend—a long-haired acrobat of the musical 
genus, who has himself made a fiasco in London—accosts 
our money-seeking “ virtuoso :”— 

“Ha ca! Est-ce vrai? Tu vasa Londres? Hein?” 

“Cest parfaitement vrai. Pourquoi non? J’ai assez de gloire, il 
me semble. Maintenant il me faut de l’or—des baunknot. L’ Anglais, 
quoique le vrai gout lui est interdit, aime assez se faire passer pour 
connoisseur. Je vais lui fourrer mon Papillon dans loreille. (a le 
chatouillera. Tu connais mor ‘ Papillon?’ ” 

“Je crois bien. Qui ne le connait pas—ton ‘Papillon? Sacre! 
que c’est beau. Mais—entends tu?—le lourd Saxon a la manie 
d’aimer (pretendre aimer—tu comprends) la musique embétante—enfin 
ce qu’on appelle la ‘ musique classique ’*—bref, la musique de Handel, de 
Mozart, et du pére Mendelssohn, l’oncle de feu Moise, celui qui a mis 
Platon et Shakspiire en musique.” 

“ Aprés 2” 

‘Tl faut leur en jouer. Sans celd tu feras four. ‘Tu seras cloué d 
Lé-ces-tere, sans quoi t’acheter des gants. Crois moi—je ne plaisante 
pas. J’en ai eu l’expérience. Ces insulaires sont dréles; je leur ai 
flangué mon ‘ Aubade’ (tu connais mon ‘ Aubade’), mon ‘ Papillon’ 
(qui resemble au tien comme deux gouttes d’eau), et mon ‘ Pét 
de créme’ (tu connais mon “ Pét”); mais, fichtre!—je n’a eu que 
cing rappels. Il leur faut du ‘classique’-—du ros-bif—du boudin— 
du bif-tek—que dirai-je ?—du porter-beer—haf-naf. ‘C’est leur goit 
en musique,’ comme dit leur bien-aimé Takeri, dans son fameux roman 
@ Albert Smit—‘ Wizout ero.” 

“Cela me sourit 4 ravir. J’ai fait une sonate. Du reste, je leur 
flanquerai le Septuor de Hummel. Bah! ils ne connaissent pas cel au 
moins. Puis, le célébre Hélas (de L’Union) m’a prié de venir—car il 
parait que l’Allemand, Hallé, ne plait plus, et que la petite Goddart 
(qui, d’aprés ce que Pon m’a rapporté, ne joue pas mal pour une 
Anglaise, surtout la musique lourde) se moque de lui. Mille bombes de 
bombes!—tu m’a rassuré. Je filerai demain. Adieu! Victor.” 

Victor. “Adieu! Antoine—bien du succds. (Aside). Qu’il est 
béte, celui 14, Moi-méme—soit dit, entre nous—je n’airien fait. Et Zué 
donc ?* 

And the “ virtuoso” sails for England, bringing with him 
a sonata (so-called) of his own, Hummel’s (unknown) sep- 
tuor, one prelude and fugue of Bach, Weber's overture 
to Oberon (“arranged” by Liszt), and a torrent of 
“cascades,” “ Pluies,” “ Transpirations,” etc. The result 





* For translating the above, the reader unskilled in (doubtful) French 
may consult the dictionary. 





need hardly be dwelt upon. He makes a “ fiasco,” and re- 
crosses the Manche, with a lurking contempt for something, 
of the identity of which he is mentally uncertain ; it ma 
be for the “ heavy Saxon ;” it may be for himself. Which- 
ever of the two is, to the “ insulaire,” a matter of profound 
indifference. 








Wir a consistency of badness the “festival performances” 
have waddled on from their wretched beginning to their 
wretched close, disappointing all who went to witness them, 
splitting into adverse factions all who take an interest in 
theatrical matters beyond that which is implied in a payment 
for admission,—disgracing London in the eyes of civilised 
Europe. The dull Rivals was the climax to the insipid 
Macbeth ; and to the very end of the quadripartite entertain- 
ment, one might rightly conjecture that “worse remained 
behind,” notwithstanding the vast amount of bad that had 
already been exhibited. 

The misfortunes of this luckless “ festival” began, like those 
of Tristram Shandy, before its birth. The very programme, 
advertised in the papers, foreshadowed a failure. Who, in the 
name of wonder, would dream of producing Macbeth, even with 
every advantageous accessory, as a fitting piece for a nuptial 
festivity,—of regaling royal guests with the ghastly tale of a 
royal guest murdered from motives of ambition? Who 
would think of putting the Rivals on the stage as a represen- 
tative of the English comic drama, unless some special con- 
centration of talent, far beyond the resources of the present 
day, were obtained to restore the comedy to its ancient 
effectiveness? Who would consider the tragic branch of 
histrionic art represented at all in the absence of Mr. Charles 
Kean, or the vocal talent of Britain represented in the 
absence of Mr. Sims Reeves? Who would? All this host 
of sins, both of omission and commission, actually took place 
before the rising of the curtain for the first unhappy failure— 
nay, before the first victim paid his guinea for a right to 
participate in the general dulness. 

So much for the faults of plan,—the hereditary diseases 
into which the hapless performances were born. As for the 
faults of execution, they march before the memory like the 
spectral kings in Macbeth, the last with a mirror in his hand 
to make the number appear infinite. Indeed, the only excuse 
for producing that tragedy was the aptness with which the 
series of dull failures was symbolised by the file of dreary 
ghosts. 

” Yes; there was Macbeth itself drawled forth without the 
slightest attempt to diminish its tediousness on the part of 
the actors, or the slightest effort to decorate it appropriately, 
the witches or conjurors under whose guidance the whole was 
brought out, “ showing our eyes” nothing, and “ grieving our 
hearts” very much indeed. Then was Mr. Howard Glover's 
really clever cantata so far spoiled by vile execution as 
to occasion the unseemly hiss to intrude its snaky peculiarity 
upon.the august ears of royalty itself. There was “ God save 
the Queen,” sung immediately after the cantata, ina style that 
caused the ill-usage of that hapless composition to be for a 
while forgotten, such was the reckless butchery of the National 
Anthem. Then, as a crowning fiasco, there was the comedy 
of the Rivals played, with the exception of the broadly 
comic parts, in the most milk-and-water fashion, all the 
scenes out of doors being backed by the picture of an 
Italian city. At the present day, there is not a theatre in 
London at which such an absurdity would be tolerated. 
Could the projector have been of opinion that anything was 
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good enough for royalty, and those who shovelled out their 
guineas to stare at it? i 

We rejoice greatly—happy under such dismal circum- 
stances, that we can rejoice at anything—we rejoice greatly, 
we say, that some of our contemporaries have taken care to 
inform the foreign visitors who have lately honoured our 
soil, that what they have seen is no fair sample of English 
dramatic entertainments. Had any one of those illustrious 
personages whose countenance it was so delightful to behold, 
and whose name it was so hard to pronounce, taken five 
shillings in his august pockct and paid for admission to any 
theatre to which chance might have directed his footsteps, 
he would have found better entertainment than he derived 
from performances ostensibly provided for his express gra- 
tification. 

The record of the “ festival performances” occupies a sad 
page in the history of esthetical England. What is done 
cannot be undone; and the righteous disrespect with which 
returned foreigners are now describing to their friends and 
relations at home our ridiculous attempts to amuse them 
must be borne with all patience. But let not the managers 
of London preserve the memory of the inglorious fortnight, 
by proclaiming in their bills that this or that piece was 
acted on one of the unhappy occasions to which we are 
now referring. The bustle consequent on the session 
of Parliament will perhaps make us speedily forget that 
there ever was a “festival performance” at all. Why, then, 
thwart the merciful intentions of Providence in using our 
legislative institutions as the means for producing so desirable 
an end } 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—You doubtless were present, either in person or by 
a fitting representive, at Miss Goddard’s first concert, given 
at her own residence, on Tuesday evening; and in either 
case an abler pen than mine will chronicle what took place. 
Yet I cannot refrain from calling your attention to the very 
remarkable progress which this young artist is still making, 
even after having attained a degree of excellence at which so 
many (and those not unambitious) performers are content to 
place their standard of perfection, Miss Goddard, how- 
ever, is not merely a performer; she is, in the truest 
sense of the word, an artist, taking for her motto 
“ Excelsior !” impelled onwards by a pure and disinterested 
love of art. Her very attitude when seated at the piano 
would seem to prove how free she is from all affectation and 
pretence. Her gentle and graceful bearing wins sympathy 
before she begins to play; and although the hearer is pre- 
pared to admire her extreme delicacy and elegance of touch, 
he is probably astonished at the masterly breadth and 
energy which equally characterise her delivery. And it may 
be remarked, that while her faultless and wonderfully bril- 
liant execution enables her to overcome with apparent ease 
even the greatest difficulties, it is ever made subservient to 
true musical sentiment and cultivated taste. Being in pos- 
session of such splendid means, Miss Goddard is enabled to 
give almost unparalleled variety to her répertoire; and the 
composition of her programmes, on more than one occasion, 
has shown that she has carried her researches to the most 
recondite corners of the musical library, Nor indeed are her 
programmes disfigured by the introduction of self-laudatory 
remarks, vainly endeavouring to hide, under the veil of criti- 
cism, their obvious and shallow variety. Miss Goddard does not 





set herself up as guide and instructor to her audience. She 
practises so well that she has no need to preach—and it is 
her audience, not herself, that proclaims her artistic refine- 
ment. I am much mistaken if her influence in advancing 
sound musical taste will not eventually become very consi- 
derable, for she already commands a constantly increasing 
attendance of intelligent listeners, 

I was astonished as well as delighted by the variety of 
colouring and delicacy of phrasing which distinguished Miss 
Goddard’s performance of the Didone Abandonnata. Such 
effects could only be produced by a pianist who has under 
perfect control all the most subtle gradations of tone. 
Assuredly Clementi’s fine work was never heard to greater . 
advantage. Nor was the performance of Bach’s fugue 
@ la Tarantelle (a composition of almost unparalleled diffi- 
culty), less remarkable for breadth and vigour, combined 
with the most perfect ease and fluency. Some passages 
seemed to hold the listener spell-bound—so extraordinary 
were the intelligence and skill which seemed to play 
with the most formidable difficulties, binding and moulding 
them at will, with ever-varying but ever-graceful expression. 

Possibly, sir, my praise may seem exaggerated to those 
who have not had an opportunity of hearing Miss Goddard 
play music such as that to which I have alluded. I am con- 
vinced, however, that I do not stand alone in my opinion of 
her merits, and that all true lovers of the art will join me in 
wishing her the success which her remarkable talent so well 
deserves. I am, Sir, very obediently yours, 

DILETTANTE. 








M. Hector Bertioz, who, some time ago, sent a copy of his 
Te Deum for three choirs to the Emperor of Austria, has just 
received from that sovereign a magnificent diamond ring, 
accompanied by a most flattering letter. 

Mapame Jenny Linp-Goipscumipr will, it is reported, shortly 
set out for Russia. The rumour of her losses through a Ham- 
burgh failure is, it is said, unfounded. 

M. Lirrotr, the pianist and composer, has arrived in the 
French capital, and will shortly execute some of his own 
compositions in public. 

MapameE Jenny Linp.—The Gazette Musicale of Vienna con- 
tradicts the statement which lately went the round of the 
German papers, that the celebrated songstress has lost a part of 
her fortune by the disasters at Hamburgh. 

Brruin.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin has been defi- 
nitely selected for the gala performance, at which the newly- 
married royal couple will appear—Madame Viardot-Garcia 
intends giving afew concerts. The first was announced for the 
25th ult. 

BirmincHam Musicat FestivAu.—The committee of the 
Birmingham Musical Festival have decided on presenting Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s new oratorio, Judith, at the next meeting (in 
September). It willbe given on the fourth morning. 

InDsOR—(’rom a Correspondent).—Mr. Charles Braham 
and his tour-party, including Signora Fumagalli, Signor Di Giorgi, 
and Signor Vianesi (accompanist), have given concerts recently, 
with great success, at Windsor, Slough, and Egham. At Windsor 
the performance took place in the theatre, which was crowded. 
The entertainment went off with the utmost possible éclat. Signora 
Fumagalli was compelled to sing W. V. Wallace’s “Gipsy song,” 
and “Ah non giunge,” twice. Signor Di Giorgi was similarly 
taxed in two airs, one from J Masnadieri (Verdi), the other from 
Maria di Rohan, and Mr. Charles Braham, after the “Bay of 
Biscay,” being unanimously recalled, substituted the charming 
old song of “Sally in our Alley.” He was equally successful 
in Mr. Hullah’s “There’s a charm in spring,” and his own 
father’s “ Death of Nelson.” The duets, “I muletieri,” “La ci 
darem,” and “Sulla tomba,” were also immensely applauded. 
Another concert is already on foot, so warm has been the 
reception accorded to the new visitors, 
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MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S SOIREES. 


Miss ARABELLA GoppARD has resumed her performances of 
classical music for the piano, in a manner both to maintain her 
own credit and that of the art she professes. It is pleasant to 
recognise, in one so young, an entire devotion to what is genuine, 
healthy, and true, at the expense of applause that might be 
more easily, though less honourably, elicited through a wholly 
different course. 

Her first programme, on Tuesday evening, was marked by the 
same adherence to the great and imperishable models which last 
season made the soirées in Welbeck-street a topic in every 
musical circle. The subjoined is an outline :— 

Part I. 


Sonata in F major, Pianoforte and Violin .. Haydn, 
Grand Sonata in G minor, “Didone Abbandonata,” 

(Scena Tragica), Op. 50... as ee .-. Clementi. 
Prelude and Fugue, in A minor (a Ja Tarentella,) from 

Book 9 of F. C. Griepenkerl’s “‘ Complete Col- 

lection of the Pianoforte Works of Bach” J. 8. Bach. 

Part II. 

Grand Sonata in E major, Op. 24 Weber. 


Grand Trio in C flat, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello Beethoven. 


Haydn’s sonata was played to perfection by Miss Goddard 
and M. Sainton, one of the most consummate masters of the 
classical style now living. The freshness and vigour of this 
work—which, though it has no minuet and trio, is on an ex- 
tended plan—are remarkable, and the wonder is that it should 
have been so long neglected. The sonata of Clementi is the 
grandest and most largely developed of all the pianoforte com- 
positions of that very eminent master. Each of the three 
movements is in the minor key, and yet the sonata, as a whole, 
exhibits an extraordinary variety. It is aptly entitled scena 
tragica, since the style is alternately sombre and vehemently 
passionate, scarcely a single bright phrase or brilliant passage 
presenting itself. To interpret such a work in the proper spirit 
requires an unlimited command of expression, to say nothing of 
mechanical facility. Miss Goddard played it as nobly and as 
poetically as it was conceived, and as the Morning Post justly 
remarks—* with such sentiment, truth, and intensity of feeling, 
that she might have been taker for the bereaved Dido herself, 
bewailing in musical tones her unhappy fate and the desertion 
of her hero.” The immensely difficult Prelude and Fugue of 
Bach were, if possible, executed with more wonderful fluency 
than at the concert of Mr. Leslie’s choir in St. Martin’s Hall, 
when Miss Goddard had the courage and the faith to introduce it 
before a mixed audience of 1800 people. To surpass such a per- 
formance as this we believe to be simply impossible. ‘Then the 
sonata of Weber—a pez di bravura in the strictest sense— 
involved another display in which mind and fingers were equally 
taxed, and feeling and mechanism equally displayed. The ex- 
quisite reading of the adagio, and the prodigious execution of 
the presto at the end, represented two opposite styles of piano- 
forte playing at the ripest stage of pertection, while the most 
refined taste predominated in both. ‘Thus to interpret Clementi, 
Bach, and Weber, in immediate succession (each master, too, at 
his highest point of excellence), was surely nothing less than an 
effort of genius. The gorgeous trio of Beethoven (in which 
M. Sainton took the violin and Herr Lidel the violoncello) 
brought this admirable concert to a climax with appropriate effect. 

The audience filled the rooms to inconvenience, and were 
enthusiastic beyond measure. Every movement in every piece 
was applauded with warmth; but the /’relude of Bach, and the 
Presto of Weber created nothing short of a “furore.” 

At the second sovvée Dussek is to take the place of Clementi, 
and Beethoven that of Weber—* John Sebastian,” the genial 
and profound, retaining the post of honour. So that, virtually, 
this series will be a Bach-series, as that of Jast year was a 
Beethoven-series—the least-known works of each composer con- 
stituting, in both instances, the staple of attraction. 


SacrepD Harmonic Socuery.—Last night Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
was to be given for the first time, accompanied by the long- 
hoped-for return of Mr, Sims Reeves. 





MR, HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

Mr. Leste does not allow us breathing time. On Thursday 
night he gave his fourth concert (his third in St. Martin’s Hall) 
to a crowded audience. The programme included, among other 
interesting matters, the selection lately performed before her 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace, which has already appeared in 
the Musical World. Mr. Leslie’s “ BridalSong” (with Mr. Chorley’s 
words) was encored, and the same compliment was paid to 
Mr. Hatton’s “ When evening’s twilight” (for male voices), and 
Pearsall’s choral, “O, who will o’er the downs.” The finest 
pieces in this part of the selection were the madrigals of Wilbye, 
Converso, and J. Benet (“Flora gave me,” “When all alone,” 
and “Flow, O my tears”), which do honour to the taste and 
learning of the sixteenth century, and which were admirably 
executed. Mr. W. C. Macfarren’s jovial “Harvest Song,” and 
Mr. Leslie’s “May Morning,” completed the selection. This 
formed the second part of the concert. The first comprised the 
following pieces:— 


Madrigal, “ Hard by a fountain’—H. Waelrent, a.p. 1550. Madrigal, 
“IT saw lovely Phillis’—R. L. Pearsall. Prelude and Fugue in F 
minor (pianoforte, Mr. Walter Macfarren)—Mendelssohn. ‘Two-part 
Song, “I would that my love,” Miss Ellen Lyon and Miss Lefiler— 
Mendelssohn. Part-song, “ Ave Maria”—Henry Smart. Glee, “ Health 
to my dear,” Messrs. Fielding, Lovett, Bushby, and Matthews— 
Reginald Spofforth. 


Waelrent’s madrigal is charming, and that of Pearsall is worth 
a dozen of the more popular one that was set before the Queen 
(and is known to Paddy Green). The gem of the whole part was 
Mr. Henry Smart’s delightful “ Ave Maria,” which was sung to 
perfection, and encored “tumultuously.” Spofforth’s glee is 
poor, and produced little effect. The a song of Men- 
delssohn (accompanied by one of the Misses Leffler on the piano) 
would have been more effective had the “tempo” of the com- 
poser been consulted by the singers. Mr. W. C. Macfarren 
played Mendelssohn’s prelude with true expression. With the 
fugue we were less pleased. 

There was still a third part (as subjoined) :-— 


Glee, ‘There is beauty on the mountain,” Miss Lucia Fosbroke, Mr° 
W. Fielding, Mr. Regaldi, and Mr. Read—John Goss. Part-song, 
‘The shepherd’s ete sea Smart. Romance, “'Tenerezza ;” 
Valse, “The skylark”—Walter Macfarren: Pianoforte, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, Madrigal, “ Lady, when I behold the roses sprouting”— 
Wilbye, A.D. 1598. Part-song, for Male Voices (by desire), “ Integer 
vite” —F. Fleming; “War Song’— Kicken. “Rule Britannia” 
(arranged by Henry Leslie)—Dr. Arne. 


Kiicken’s “ War Song” (rather vapid) was encored ; and Mr 
Macfarren’s Skylark (which we should like much better with a 
less romantic title) were much applauded. 

The concert gave infinite satisfaction. Mr. Leslie, however 
(who conducted with his accustomed talent), must look out for 
something new—we mean in the madrigal and part-song, not 
the psalm and anthem way. 








DOCTOR FOWLE im ve HIS “HIDDEN FIFTHS 
° AND OCTAVES.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin,—I have seen the critique of my Anthem in your last number, 
and am quite aware of the errors in the passage you have represented 
to the public—such errors being consecutive fifths and hidden fifths and 
octaves. 1 was very awkwardly situated at the time the proof arrived 
from the publishers, and consequently it was corrected by an inex- 
perienced hand. Iam very much annoyed at the said errors you have 
represented to the public, and also some others, regarding which you 
have been silent ; but I will venture to send you a correct copy of the 
Anthem in a few days, and request that you will be good enough to 
insert this letter in the next number of your paper. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Exeter, 4th Feb., 1858. Tomas Lioyp Fow1xr, Mus. Doc. 

[We have inserted Doctor Fowle’s letter, and trust he will 
return the obligation by not sending another copy of the Anthem. 
—Epb. I. W.] 
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ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Mr, Huzan’s second “ Orchestral Concert” was well-attended, 
in spite of the serious opposition of the weather. The pro- 
gramme, as the following will demonstrate, was again full of 
interest :— 


Part I.—Overture, ‘ Leonora,”—Beethoven; Recitative and air, 
‘Hide me from day’s garish eye,” Miss Banks—Handel; Aria, “ oO del 
mio dolce ardor,” Miss Dolby—Stradella; Symphony, in C minor 
(No. 1)—Mendelssohn. 

Part II.—Septet, Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, Viola, Violoncello, 
and Double-bass, Miss Howell, Messrs. Rockstro, Nicholson, Mann, 
Webb, Chipp, and Howell—Hummel ; Air, “ Return, return, revolting 
rebels,” Mr. ‘'homas—Purcell ; Finale, (2nd Act) “ Azor and Zemira,” 
Miss Banks, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Dolby, Mr. ‘Thorpe Peed, and 
Mr. Thomas—Spohr; Ballad, “ Bonnie George Campbell,” Miss Dolby 
—Haullah ; Overture, “Oberon”—Weber. Conductor, Mr. Hullab. 

The “ giant-overture” of Beethoven was executed with spirit 
by the band. Miss Banks sang Handel’s air creditably, Miss 
Dolby that of Stradella, to perfection. There was a strong 
attempt to encore it, but Miss Dolby would not yield this time. 
It was her first appearance for some period, and the audience 
accorded her a reception of the warmest kind. 

Mendelssohn’s early symphony was a genuine treat. We can 
remember when it was first played by the Philharmonic Society, 
under the direction of the composer. The scherzo in G minor 
(abridged from the Oétetto, Op. 20, and scored for the orchestra) 
had already usurped the place of the original movement, to 
which it is vastly superior. On the present occasion it was 
rapturously encored, and deserved the honour, since it was 
executed with infinite point and delicacy. Still, we confess we 
should like to have heard its predecessor, which should not 
wholly be forgotten. Mr. Hullah might have presented it in 
parenthesis, and thus afforded his patrons an opportunity of com- 
paring the two. Although not altogether a perfect work, there 
being occasional “donguers” in the finale, we are of opinion that, 
considering the tender age at which it was produced, this sym- 
phony in C minor is the most wonderful first symphony ever 
composed. What energy and fire in the allegro, (and how 
lovely the second theme, which seems to have been born of the 
Coriolan overture)—what tender grace in the andante, what 
animation and vigour in the finale (with a second subject, by 
the way, as original as it is beautiful—we mean, of course, the 
cantabile with pizicato accompaniment)—what freshness and 
vigour in the whole! And then, when the new scherzo becomes 
incorporated in the work, if we could only cut out a few mea- 
sures of the finale (not a note of the twice-occurring fugue, be it 
clearly understood), we should have a symphony as perfect as 
the No. 1 of Mozart, or the No. 1 of Beethoven (both in C), and 
far more romantic than either. 

Miss Howell, the new pianist, was favourably received. She 
has evident ability ; but why did she select so difficult a work 
as the formidable Septwor of Hummel ? Luckily she was accom- 
panied by practised musicians (her respected father among the 
rest), who kept her well in hand, and could skip a half, or a 
whole, bar at an emergency. We hope to hear more of Miss 
Howell. 

_Mr. Thomas gave Purcell’s rather pompous air with his usual 
vigour. The finale of the second act in that lovely opera of 
Spohr (which, when produced at Covent Garden Theatre, with 
Miss Inverarity and the Misses Cawse, some twenty-five years 
since, turned the heads of all the most enthusiastic of our young 
musicians), would have been as great a treat as the early 
symphony of Mendelssohn, but unluckily it was even more 
imperfectly executed than the finale from Cosi fan Tutte at the 
present concert. Mr. Hullah’s new ballad is pretty enough in 
its way, but was altogether out of place in such a selection. 
Nevertheless Miss Dolby had to sing it twice, and a great “de- 
monstration” was made for Mr. Hullah. We have heard the 
overture to Oberon go better. 

At the third concert Mr. Hullah should give us Mendelssohn’s 
so-called Trumpet Overture (in C minor), or the Calm Sea and 


Prosperous Voyage. For symphony, we recommend Méhul in 
G minor, as a novelty, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue programme of last Saturday’s concert was not quite so 
good as that of many of its predecessors. The vocalists were 
Signora Finoli and Herr Deck ; the instrumentalists, M. Kettenus 
(violin), and Mr. Svendsen (flute). Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

The selection was as follows :— 


Overture (Egmont)—Beethoven ; Aria, “In diesen heil’gen Hallen” 
—Mozart; Capriccio fantasia, violin— Kettenus; Aria, “Di Tanti 
Palpiti”—Rossini; Symphony, No. 3 (Scotch)—Mendelssohn ; Duet, 
“Dunque io son”—Rossini; Fantasia for flute—Boehm ; Aria, * Le 
Moine”—Meyerbeer; Scherzo, violin—Kettenus ; Brindisi, ‘Il Se- 
greto””—Donizetti; Overture (La Siége de Rochelle)—Balfe. 


The overture of Beethoven and the symphony of Mendelssohn 
were the great orchestral features of the performance; and a 
violin concerto would have been in better keeping with such 
masterpieces than the “ fantasias” of his own composition intro- 
duced by Herr Kettenus. The most successful vocal pieces were 
Rossini’s “ Dunque io son,” in which Signora Finoli and Herr 
Deck were much applauded; and the brindisi from Lucrezia 
Borgia, which obtained for Signora Finoli the honour of a recall. 





DEAR KITTY. 
[The following exquisite lines, from Mr. W. Chappell’s Old 


English Ditties, ave due to the accomplished pen of Mr. John 
Oxenford.—Eb. M. W.] 


My song’s of a maid that charms our vale, 
For well she deserves a ditty ; 
Search all the world through, you'll surely fail 
To find out a match for Kitty. 
Though bards of wondrous beauties sing, 
The stars above, the flowers of spring, 
The spotless snow, and the swan’s downy wing, 
Yet nothing are these to Kitty— 
Dear Kitty— 
Yet nothing are these to Kitty. 


At night the full rose that bloom’d at noon 
Will close—is it not a pity ? 
But see Kitty dance beneath the moon, 
And beautiful still is Kitty. 
The snows of winter sadly are spread 
About the earth, when summer is dead; 
But snow that blushes with warm glowing red 
You'll find on the cheek of Kitty— 
Dear Kitty— 
You'll find on the cheek of Kitty. 


The stars over head are gems of night, 
They sparkle o’er plain and city, 
But cold is their gleam, while love’s soft light 
Is seen in the eyes of Kitty. 
The flowers of spring may wither and pine, 
The stars fade out, and never more shine ; 
I'll be content if one treasure be mine, 
That treasure, you know, is Kitty— 
Dear Kitty !— 
That treasure, you know, is Kitty. 








Dr. Marx and his young pupils have been giving concerts in 
Hull and Sheffield with the greatest success, 

LEEps—At the seventeenth People’s Concert, on Saturday 
last, the performers were Miss Armstrong, Miss Newbound, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Henry Phillips—Mr. Spark being the accom- 
panist. The programme was miscellaneous, including amongst 
the novelties, Mr. Henry Smart’s trio, “Queen of night,” and 
“ A marriage song,” composed for the occasion by Mr. Spark, 
which was sung by Miss Newbound and encored. The interest 
in these cheap concerts has not in the least abated. The 
directors have taken care that good music and good per- 





formances should form the main elements of attraction. 
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“GOD BLESS THEM BOTH.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Srr,—Journeying some time since on the top of an omnibus, 
along Piccadilly, my eye was arrested by two pictures, one of 
the Rhine, the other of Mont-Blanc, on the fagade of Egyptian- 
hall, with an inscription in the centre—‘*God bless them 
both !” 


Can you, or any of your readers, interpret the hieroglyph ? 
BROMPTONIAN. 








MAncHEsTER, 30th January.—There was a large audience 
on Wednesday evening in the Free Trade Hall, to hear the 
closing concert of Jullien’s winter series, and the celebrated 
conductor was received with a hearty welcome. The programme’ 
presented more than the usual variety, including a fine selection 
from Jt Don Giovanni and the grand Jupiter Symphony, which 
M. Jullien developed with a delicate appreciation of its noble 
character. Equal in talent was the conducting of the lighter 
pieces of the evening; for who is there that can give like him 
the sparkle and dash to the quadrille or polka? It is, indeed, 
under his magic touch, “dance music,” for there is a difficulty 
under its influence to keep the feet steady. Take again his 
British Army Quadrille, one of those pictures of sound which 
carry tothe ear what canvas presents to the eve. Though we 
are not permitted by the classic school to call it first-class music, 
it is first of its kind, and has the happy knack of setting the blood 
running quicker through the veins even of the lymphatic. In 
this piece, as in others of the evening—The Wedding March, for 
instance, of Mendelssohn—the orchestra was augmented, and 
most efficiently, by the band of the 4th Dragoon Guards. We are 
among those who listen to Mad. Grisi with the highest gratifi- 
cation, not only in the associations which cannot fail to recall 
the greatest days of opera in this country during the present 
century, but because she remains, in certain classes of music, 
unapproachable by any modern soprano with whom we are 
acquainted. Mad. Grisi is,in every sense of the term, an artist; 
she exhibits art in the management of the voice, as she does in 
the much greater quality—that of expressing the meaning 
of the poet and composer. What energy as well as feeling, 
she threw into the touching old Irish ballad, “'The Minstrel 
Boy !” She might have caught it up by inspiration on the green 
hills of Connaught, An encore brought the charming “ Home, 
sweet home.” Madame Grisi met with another encore in the 
“Convent Cell;” and, throughout the evening, the audience 
seemed anxious to evince their loyalty to one who had brought 
musical enjoyment to so many thousands through a long series 
of years. Miss Witham sang the scena from Der Freischiitz, 
“Softly sighs,” and deserved the compliment paid her at its close, 
of being called to repeat the last movement. The concert was 
a decided success; and M. Jullien may leave us with the 
conviction that he retains the unanimous estimation of the 
Manchester public. 

Paris.—The question of building the new opera-house upon 
the ground occupied by the Hotel d’Osmont, rue Basse-du- 
Remparte, is seriously entertained. If this project be carried 
out, the operas, French and Italian, will, in all probability, be 
united in one locality, and under one administration, which will 
involve an immense saving in the expenditure of both theatres. 
On a former occasion, when the junction of the two operas in 
the Rue Lepelletier was first taken into consideration, the main 
objection was that neither the present theatre itself, nor the 
ground belonging to it, was sufficiently capacious to admit of two 
rehearsals taking place at the same time. The Hotel d’Osmont 
covers a vast space of ground, and offers plenty of room to build 
two large halls for rehearsals apart from each other. Thus the 
two great theatres might be conducted under a single manage- 
ment, possess a band and a chorus in common, and be allotted 
alternate nights for their performances. The Italiens, at all 
tr would gain by the change, and the public certainly be no 

oser. 

A full rehearsal of the Magicienne of M. Halévy, chorus and 
principals, has at last taken place. The whole five acts were 
gone through. Some of the pieces in the last act were loudly 
applauded by all present. The band, too, have commenced 








their rehearsals, so that the performance may be expected about 
the last week of the month. 

Auber is once more stealing into the ascendant at the Opéra- 
Comique. The revival of Fra Diavolo h:s been one of the 
greatest successes of the last dozen years. Another charming 
opera by the same prolific composer—La Fiancée—is in a for- 
ward state of alg po and will be produced in a few days. 

A new Figaro, M. Winter, has appeared at the Italiens, in the 
Barbiere, with Mario, Alboni, Zucchini and Angelina. He has 
not, however, succeeded in effacing the recollection of Ronconi. 

Madame Vandenheuvel-Duprez took her farewell benefit at 
the ThéAtre-Lyrique on Saturday last. |The greatest curiosity 
was excited to see M. Duprez in Ronconi’s great scene of the 
second act of Rigoletto, when the Jester finds his daughter in the 
Duke’s palace. Madlle. Léman, M. Duprez’ favorite pupil, 
appeared as Gilda. 

In alluding to the Festival Performances at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, the France Musicale declares that the new ballet- 
divertissement L’Hyménée was “put on the stage with great 
magnificence, and completely succeeded.” That “Mdlle. Hor- 
tensia Clavelle, charged with the principal réle, had obtained an 
immense success as dancer and mime;” that “all her steps 
were covered with applause, and the variations of her final step 
encored at the demand of the august assembly.” We can assure 
the readers of the Musical World that the writer has drawn 
entirely on his imagination for these pretty little anecdotes. 


CHERUBINTS COAT. 


Srvevar destiny of Academicians, and of their coats with 
the green palm-leaves! A little time since a passionate 
dilettante, intimately acquainted with all our musical celebrities, 
made a journey to St. Quentin. He was going to one of his 
estates, two leagues from the town. One Sunday he went to 
hear mass at the village church. What was his astonishment, 
on beholding the beadle gravely dressed up in the verdant 
uniform of the members of the Institute! 

After mass he sent for the beadle. He questioned him, and 
examined his coat. The following was its history. 

The church had no beadle. A beadle was appointed for the 
first time. The new functionary had, consequently, no traditions 
regarding his costume. He wrote to Paris, to a friend, from the 
same part of the country as himself, telling the latter to buy 
him a second-hand beadle’s costume, and send it down. This 
friend, who liked a joke, happened to see the coat with the 
green foliage in an old clothes-shop. Having purchased the 
garment, he forwarded it to the beadle, who decked himself out 
in it, without suspecting, any more than his ewré, that he was 
dressed in the spoils of an immortel. 

The coat, which had passed from the Institute to the back of 
a village beadle, had belonged to Cherubini, The dilettante 
brought it once more to Paris, undertaking to send down a real 
beadle’s costume in exchange. 








An Eartuen VesseL. Launcnep—(From Punch). —“ But 
the cream and flower and glory of the Zarthen Vessel is an 
advertisement in which we can find nothing censurable, except 
a little pardonable Borough Grammar, and which contains some 
most sound and valuable hints to all singers. If our eccentric 
friend, the Musical World, had not become slightly distracted of 
late, and taken to calling wrong names, we should ask him to 
reproduce this bit for the benefit of the British and Foreign 
vocalists. The italics are in the original :— 

SURREY TABERNACLE. 


CLERK WANTED, to conduct the Singing at the Surrey Taber- 

nacle, Borough Road. He must be, one who knows vitally, the 
truth for himself and be able to give a Scriptural reason of the hope 
that is in him. One who lives as wel! as professes the gospel. He 
must also be a decided, a strict Baptist. f; ? 

Also he must have a competent knowledge of music, and a voice for 
giving the hymns out as well as singing, suited to the largeness of the 
place, and congregation. Also he must be one who can both give the 
hymns out in their significance as one who knows in his own soul what 
he is saying; also, he must be sufficiently acquainted with the English 
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lan e to pronounce his words with propriety; one who knows 
pe ssa oa Said and emphasis ought to rest. It is not desired that 
the hymn, in giving out, should be growled out, nor squeaked out, nor 
bawled out, nor whispered out, nor hurried out, nor dandied out, but 
given out as dictated Ly common sense and a feeling heart, in a voice 
distinct, earnest, and impressive. a rt 

Also it is desirable that he should be one who in singing pronounces 
his words; not glide with le, la, la, through the hymn, and nobody 
know what he is singing; nor is it desirable that he should baw] ready 
to split his throat, but sing easily and melodiously. Of course, perfec: 
tion cannot be expected, but the above will serve for a hint as to the 
kind of article that is wanted. Direct to the Deacons of Surrey 
Tabernacle, care of J. Cox, 100, Borough Road, §,E. 

This is so sensible an announcement, that Mr. Punch gives it 
all possible publicity, and will be happy should the Deacons in- 
form him that they have found the “ article that is wanted.” If 
they succeed, they will certainly not have taken the article out 
of any clerk’s desk in the Church of England as by law 
established.” 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lf OABSEN ESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge ond Co,’s BRONCHIJO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 

ed are especially uscful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a general Cough Lozenge, unequalled, 

Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress. ~ ressing the hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 

Rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendant lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress 
truly enchanting. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin 
and a preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather, and 
completely eradicating all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the tecth and gums. 
CAUTION.—The wrapper or label of each bears the name of ““ROWLANDS” 
preceding that of the article. 

Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers, 

** Beware of spurious imitations. 


CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH 


BY 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


From the Author of the narrative of the Second Sikh War.—“ I had long suffered 
from a deep-seated cough, when Providence placed in my way a box of your Pul- 
monic Wafers. I experienced instantaneous relief, and have such a high estimate 
of their efficacy that I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most con- 
sumptive person. You may make any use you please of this letter.—Epwarp 
JosepH THACKWELL, Lieut., 3rd Light Dragoons, Union Club, London.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. The 
— a ar taste. Price 1s. 1$d., 2s, 9d, and 11s, per box. Sold by all 

ruggists, 

















ALSO 


DR. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC. 


A delightfully fragrant preparation for improving and beautifying the complexion, 
rendering tho skin clear, soft, and transparent, removing all eruptions, freckles, 
sunburn, tan, pimples, and roughness. Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. each. Beware of counterfeits. Observe the words “Dr. Locock’s {Cos- 
metic” on the government stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all chemists, 


L TROVATORE AND LA TRAVIATA complete 


for pianoforte solo, with long and interesting descriptions of the plot and 
. : . : 
music, rice 5s. each in strong cloth covers, or 6s, 6d. 02 i splendidly bound in 
green cloth and gold, 








In Cloth Cover, Price 5s. 


—_——— 


HENRY SMARTS CHORAL BOOK, 


OONTAINING 


Fifty Tunes, newly harmonised for voices or organ, some in a variety of ways 
to suit different words. 
FROM “THE ATHEN ZUM” 
‘*We like the larger portion of these half-hundred tunes. We like, tov, the 
style in which they have been hyrmonised; the motion and play of the inner 
parts being sufficient to give variety without disturbance.” 


FROM “THE LIVERPOOL MAIL” 


‘The vocal harmonisation is excellent, and well adapted for the requirement 
of a large congregation,” 








BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





Just Published, 


MADAME OURY’S MARTIAL FANTAISIE 


PRUSSIAN NATIONAL AIRS. 


Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of the Princess Roya, 
Price 4s. 





London: BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-stroet, 





Just published, composed by T. Graham. 
EAUTEOUS MORN.—New song for voice and piano- 


4 forte. Sang by Mdlie. Enderssohn, and other eminent vocalists. 

THREE FAVOURITE HYMNS, “Rock of Ages,” ‘‘Jesua, lover of my soul,” 
and ‘‘Oh! that I had the wings of a dove,” in score, 2s. 

GRAND FANTASIA for the pianoforte, including “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
with variations, 8s. 

To be had of all musie-sellers, and of the Author, Wigan. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be scen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano, 


HE RUDIMENTS and THEORY of MUSIC.— 
These interesting subjects have never been more lucidly and ably explained 
than by Dr, MARX, the eminent Professor of Music at the Berlin University, in 
his ‘Universal School of Music,” ‘‘School of Composition,” and bis last new 
work ‘‘The Music of the 19th century and its Culture,” all of which works are 
published by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., their editions having been prepared 
under the superintendence of Dr. Marx, and augmented by special additional 
notes, prefaces, and supplements from his able pen. London; Robert Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


‘TAYDN’S THIRD SERVICE, with English and Latin 

Words, forming No. 18 of John Bishop's Original Two Shilling Hand- 

books for the Oratorios. The Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. were the first to 
issue a complete oratorio for 1s, 4d. aud 28, 


BYERY STUDENT of MUSIC should provide himself 


with a little pamphlet ON THE THEORY of MUSIC, recently printed for 
a gratuitous circulation by Her Majeaty’s publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks and 
Co. In its pages will be found much valuable information. 


| AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 

PIANOFORTE, 172nd edition, 62 large folio pages, 4s, ‘‘We never heard 
but one objection to this work, viz., that there is too much for money.” London: 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
PMlaker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
And sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and business at 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Com- 
pass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 


Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - + 8 Guineas, 
Gentlemen’s - = = = « «= 10 ” 
Strong Silver Lever Watches - - 6 ” 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 


























No connection with 38, Cockspwr-street. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


TW:ELVE GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER 


(PEOPLE’S SONGS) 


Transcribed in a popular form for the pianoforte, 


1. TREUE LIEBE (TRUE LOVE) ve ee ee 
2, WANDERLIED (PARTING SONG) ° 

8. LIEB UND GLUCK (LOVE AND HAPPINESS) 
4, RHEINWEINLIED (RHINE SONG) oe ee oe ee 
5, AENNCHEN VON THARAU (SERENADE) .. oe. ee 
6. DER GUTE KAMERADE (THE FAITHFUL FRIEND oe 
7. FIDELIN (FIDELIN) 
8. MEIN SCHATZERL IST HUBSCH (MY MISTRESS 18 FAIR) 
9. ABSCHIED (FAREWELL) .. ee a 
10, MEIN SCHATZ IST EIN REITER (MY LOVER 18 ‘A SOLDIER) 
11. DAS ZERBROCHENE RINGLEIN (THE BROKEN RING) 
12. SOLDATENLIED (THE SOLDIER'S SONG) .. ee 


From “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


‘Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most accomplished pianists and successful 
composers of the day, has produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found 
highly attractive, not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the 
taste and skill with which he has treated them.” 
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“THE DRIPPING WELL.” 
An original morceau, second edition, always encored when performed by the 
author in public. 
From ‘‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


“A sparkling and characteristic piece, likely to rival in popularity the 
notorious ‘Pluie de Perles.” 





wOrEs AR PIECES, 


Faniska oe ° - & 0 Boley Dell .. 

Réverie Amoreuse .. + 2 6] Lacidarem .. 

Chanson 2 boire 3 0] Midnight Galop 
0 


Europa Galop, 2nd edition” ie 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





In one volume, handsomely bound in crimson and gold, price 7s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON, 


With portrait by Joun Lynou, and preface by the Editor. 


From “THE DAILY NEWS.” 


“This cheap, compact, and most elegant edition of the thirty-six famous 
‘Lieder ohne worte,’ will be welcomed as a m by every lover of Mendelssohn, 
not excepting such as already possess those exquisite pieces as they have been 
already published: for independently of the beauty of the volume, and the 
clearness and accuracy of the text, it has the further advantage of a preface by the 
accomplished editor, which every one who cherishes the memory of the lamented 
musician, will read with instruction and pleasure,” 


From ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 


“They are edited with great care and correctness, pe 
and critic, who has enriched the collection with an able and interesting preface,” 


Vel 
ished ‘ici 





From “THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.” 


“Mr. J. W. Davison has studied Mendelssohn deeply and lovingly. A very 
interesting preface, from his pen, accompanies this volume. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anv CO. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 


MEYEHRBEER: 
'~ The English version of the words is by Joan OxEwFoRD, Esq. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, for four voices ore alto, tenor, and bass) 
with English and Latin text, organ adlib. ee ee ee ee 


‘Every lover of music will, we are sure, feel curious to know this interesting 
work. It is written for four ordinary voices (soprani, alti, tenori, and bassi), to be 
one without accompaniment. An organ part has, however, been added, ‘to be 

when the voices have a tendency to lower.’ The melody, as is proper in com- 
positions of this nature, is simple—yet it is so elegantly harmonised that the 
interest never flags for a moment, and the monotony and coldness so often com- 
plained of in religious morceauz, without accompaniment, are entirely avoided. 

““We do not remember any work of a similar kind, in which the modulations 
are more beautiful than in this composition of M. Meyerbeer. The entrée of the 
 scnag in imitation, which occurs towards the middle of the Prayer, could not have 

n effected in a more masterly manner ; indeed, throughout the piece, the hand 
of a consummate harmonist, and a composer who has studied every resource of 
his art, is visible. 

“M. "Meyerbeer’s setting of the ‘* Lord’s Prayer” has already been sung by the 
choir of the Bencher’s Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn, London, under the able direction of 
Mr. J. Pittman ; and it will, no doubt, be adopted, as it deserves to be, by all the 
principal metropolitan and provincial choirs.” —Liverpool Mail. 
THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY (adieu aux jeunes mariés), Serenade 

for eight voices, (2 sopranos, 2 a 2 tenors, and 2 hepcess 
without accompaniment .. . 
NEAR TO THEE (Prvs de toi), for voice, piano, and violoncello os 
HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING (Le chant du Bergen), 
for voice, piano, aud clarinet, orharmonium .. es 
N.B.—The above two songs, with French and German words, each 
4s., as well as the collection, in 8vo, form, of Meyerbeer’s 
“*Quarante Mélodies 3 une et a plusieurs voix,” with piano 
ro eee 12s., may be obtained of Messrs. D. Davison 
AND Co, 


NEW VOCAL noapic had 


“T LOVE THE OAK,” ballad by Adolfo Ferrari .. ee 

“Sweet days of youth, farewell,” ditto eo ee « 

“Vieni, vieni,’ ” serenade ditto 

**Come, fairies, come,” chamber trio, for soprano, mezzo, and contralto, ditto 
“Come, sisters, let us dance and sing,” for ditto di oe ee 
“The formation and cultivation of the voice for singing,” ditto ae Me 
** Quick arise, maiden mine,” Air Styrien, by J. — ee se res 
“When I was young,” by Ernest Bruce .. ee es a oF 
‘* When first you shone before me,” ditto .. « 
“THE TWO SMILES,” for a contralto voice, b G. A. MAcWARREN . a 
“THE COQUETTE,” for a contralto voice, by J. W. Davison... ee : 
‘““AT EARLY DAY’S DAWNING,” by 8S. GROSVENOR .. 

“IN TE, DOMINE, SPERAVI,’ anthem for voices and organ, by ditto 


In the Press. 
“TO-MORROW,” ballad for voice and piano, by Charles J. Hargitt. 


s. d, 
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VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
‘“MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 81 ms 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO OR VIOLA. 
“WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op.32  «. ww eee 





VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN OR VIOLONCELLO. 
“WHEN O'ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by E. Vivier... 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“CLARICE,” Morgeau de Concert, (played by Miss Arabella Goddard) 
‘“‘A SUMMER'S DAY,” Romance, by Eug?ne Moniot ., we 
“BLISE,” Romance (an elegant teaching piece), by E, A, Gomion *: 
“TRIUMPHAL MARCH,” ty Moscheles pes a ee ee 
In the Press. 
THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE for the piano, by C. J. Hargitt. 








COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO BY THE HON. MRS. GREVILLE 


“GRAND MARCH,” Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge.. oa 
“LA COSTANZA, ” Notturno, dedicated to the ht Hon. Lady de Ros .. 
‘*L’AMICIZIA,” Notturno, dedicated to the Hon, Mrs. Edmund Phipps .. 
“LE BIEN VENU,” Waltz, dedicated to Mrs. Francis Fortescue .. ee 
“QUADRIGLE,” dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady William Hervey ° 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
(D&PéT G&N&RAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
%44, REGENT-STREET, GOORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


a 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


PRICE 4s. 


The best, the newest, and cheapest of all instruction books, containing 60 pages of full-sized music, all necessary elementary instructions, 
scales, exercises, and a great variety of the most popular themes as progressive lessons. The attention of Professors is expressly requested to this 
most useful work; also to 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW SET OF SHORT PRELUDES. 
Intended as introductions to any Pies sce’ written for amateurs ; and to the 


NEW OCTAVE STUDIES. 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 
By the same popular Composer. 


RICHARDS’ Edition of Czerny’s Etudes de la Vélocité ere by new exercises, and a 1..w ied on the octaves, wan expressly 
for this edition by Brinley Richards aes oes 
Or i in two Parts, each 6s. 
Edition of Czerny’s 101 preparatory Studies, with additional finger exercises and other studies written expressly for this 
edition by Brinley Richards eee ee as eee oe " oo 
Or in two Parts, each 4s. 
“ Juanita,” popular song by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, arranged for the pianoforte 
“ Annie,” Barker’s popular ballad, arranged for the pianoforte 
Grand Fantasia on airs from “ Les Huguenots.” (Just published) 


‘ 
G. A. OSBORNE. 
s. d, 
OSBORNE’S “Treland,” fantasia on favourite Irish airs... 3 6 | OSBORNE’S “Sul campo della gloria,” from Belisario 
ge * Scotland,” fantasia on favourite Scotch airs .., 3 0 Me Schubert’s Serenade... 
“Tl Pirata,” fantasia solo or duet sas i 3 0 











N.B.—In the press, “ France and England,” fantasias on English and French airs. 


ALBERT LINDAHL. 


8. ms 
LINDAHL, India, a lament for the pianoforte is as 2 LINDAHL. Switzerland 
i Le chant du captif, nocturne cua a i 2 = Germany ,.. 





Dy the er 


s. a. 
b és wee ne 3 0 | NAUMANN’S The Mill 
= We're a’ noddin’ ae en i ‘es 3 0 La Bergére 
‘ - 


NAUMANN’S La Danse des Sirénes ,,, 


»”» 


me Comin’ thro’ the rye 6 


Now Ready, 


D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1858, 21s. 


ALSO 


D’ALBERTS TROVATORE WALTZES (just published), 4s. 
D’ALBERT’S ESPAGNOLE WALTZES, 4s. 
D’ALBERT’S SIBYL WALTZES, 4s. 

D'ALBERT’S MARINO FALIERO QUADRILLE, 3s. 
D’ALBERT’S LE BONHEUR POLKA MAZURKA, 3s. 


CHAPPELL AND c0., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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